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Tomovvow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


Recovery check .. war prospects 
... impregnable defense ... a tan- 
gle in Congress. 


Check to the upsurge in industry is to be 
brief; not a reversal of trend. , 

Wobbly security markets fail to shake the. 
best judgment of government forecasters 
that a Jonger recovery lies ahead. 

Moderate armament requests; relief cuts 
help to account for speculative uscertainty. 

The President's arms plan fits official ex- 
pectations. Relief cuts, important tor those: 
affected, are not large enough to affect the 
business trend. 

Government outlays of borrowed money— 
“investments”—were to average $300,000,000 
a month from January to July. Reduced re- 
lief appropriation may cut this by $30,000,- 
000 monthly. Recovery momentum already 
gained will more than offset this cut. 

The really uncertain, disturbing factor is 
Europe. 


* *« 


More war danger is wrapped up in the 
Italian-French row than was wrapped in Ger- 
man-Czechoslovakian conflict. 

Diplomatic reports agree on that. Yet. odds 
quoted by the diplomats remain 3 to 2 against 
European war in 1939. | 

Hitler, not Mussolini, will give the tip-off. 
Germans are not prepared to fight to create 
an Italian Empire in Africa. 
ward in Europe, Germany sees gains still to 
be made without war. Italy’s turn may have 
to wait Germany’s decision. 

Victory for Franco in Spain will greatly 
strengthen the German-Italian strategic po- 
sition; give both countries.a new prize for 


—-eeenomic “exploitation; “tend to create a new] 


spell. 
Ahead in 1939 lies a period of international 
maneuvering and uncertainty, biit—if diplo- 


matic opinions are right—not European war. 
* * * 


Congress will strongly approve the Presi- 
dent’s defense plans, 

A navy surpassing in power of concentra- 
tion and efficiency any other of the world’s 
navies even now makes America impregnable 
defensively. Improved and increased bases, 
together with coming additions to the fleet, 
will give even further assurance. 

Army air force and-coast defense plans; 
industrial preparedness; new Panama Canal 
protection will make America an unassailable 
fortress defensively. (See newsgram on Page 
3.) | 

To be decided is the question whether this 
country is to stay inside its fortress or to 
venture out to join the fracas when Europe 
blows up or when Japan acts more roughly. 
A decision to arm Guam as a naval base, 
thrust deep into Japanese waters, hints 
broadly at Philippine defense and a venture- 
some policy. | 

Every present prospect is that the highly 
important issue of American foreign policy 
will be decided in the coming Congress bat- 
tle over a new neutrality law. 

The White House stand is against isola- 
tion; for broad executive discretion in world 
affairs. Congress inclines toward isolation; 
against a free executive hand. Veto power 
tends to give the advantage to the White 
House, 

* * 

A tangled time is to be had by Congress in 
the period ahead. 

Rural regions and the West and South 
“snare-the- 
Wealth” relief formula, distributing WPA 
funds on the basis of population. Big and 
rich cities, with a concentrated relic{ popu- 
lation, would suffer. Present clamor to re- 
turn purse strings to Congress may die down 
as a result. 

Agitation against existing farm controls is 
heading up in a strongly supported price 
fixing proposal to guarantee agriculture. a 
hxed share of the national income. Price fix- 
ing calls for licensing and regimentation of 
Processing and distributing industries. Again 
Congress is not providing the expected cheer 
to conservatives, 

White House strategy is to encourage bat- 
tles over relief, farm control, old age pen; 
sions, expecting warring groups to reach a 
Stalemate, permitting continued executive 


uthority to make broad decisions. 


Looking 


Waane 


ang 
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_ Doubling the United States  Airfleet; 
Its Role As a Unit of : 


HE United States, in a determined bid for 4 


security, is asked to double its strength in 
the air. 

The President’s message to Congress on na- 
tional defense urges that the Army and Navy 
be given funds enough so that their present 
combined force of 4300 planes may be swelled 
to more than 8500 planes. 

Such a flying armada, the, President says, 

would be the bare minimum necessary to pro- 
tect the American mainland, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. 
. The President’s new program is an “emer- 
gency” addition to normal defense expenditure. 
Aviation gets the lion’s share of the extra 
money the President asks to increase national! 
security. 

Onethe President’s list of 
are at least three thousand more planes for the 
Army and about 200 this year out of one thou- 
sand eventual additional planes for the Navy. 
The total bill for this new construction comes 
to roughly 320 million dollars, one-third of 
what the country spent for defense last year. 

If this air-fleet-—now officially on paper—- 
could take wing tomorrow morning, this coun- 
try would jump from ‘fifth place among the 
world’s air powers to second place. 

How America would rank with the world’s 
air powers if the President’s fleet could be 
created overnight is shown graphically in the 
pictogram above. 

The figures given for each nation are based 
on the best possible estimates made by authori- 
ties on military aviation. Air strength is kept 
secret by almost every leading nation, so the 
figures in the pictogram represent expert esti- 
mates, though not exact numbers. 


HOW NATIONS COMPARE 

If war should start tomorrow, Germany, 
Italy and Japan could probably put 21,000 
planes in the air. In*contrast, the three de- 
mocracies, France, Great Britain, and the 
United States could send up at most only 
13,300 planes. If the new American fleet just 
put on paper by the President were now ready 
to fly, the democracies: éould mass 17, 500 
planes. 

Russia, an unpredictable-fictoy, 
to have about 8,000 planes. 

Two or three years, however, will elapse be- 
fore America’s air force of the future, now 
only half built, becomes a reality. In the 
meantime, the four nations—-Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain and Russia—that now outrank 
the present air strength of the United States 
are not going to stop building planes. 


helieved 


But it is not the President’s intention, nor | 
the intention of his advisers, to build the 


i 
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world’s biggest air force. No responsible of- 


ficer advocates this, the President wrote sig- 


nificantly in his defense message. 


DEFENSE, THE OBJECTIVE 


The projected American flying armada is to 


be built to do a definite defense job, regardless , 


of the numerical strength of airfleets abroad. 

In the White House plan, the Army will get 
at least three thousand new planes, or as many 
more as 300 million dollars will buy. Added to 
the present Army air strength, these will pro- 
vide an Army air fleet of at least 5300 planes. 

The primary job for this Army air force is 
to protect American territory. That is why 
almost one-half of the present Army air force 
is now concentrated in the United States in a 
central position, ready to fly in defénse to 
either shore. 
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ational Defense 


Equally important is the role the Army air 
force plays as watchman for the Navy. This 
entails guarding the Panama Canal so that 
ships of war may pass through unmolested; 
protecting the Pearl Harbor naval base, focal 
point in Pacific Coast defense, and ensuring 
safety at the other naval bases that are scat- 
tered strategically along the Atlantic and far 
out into the Pacific Ocean. Performance of 
this Army task takes upwards of 500 planes. 

Other Army planes are needed to train per- 
sonnel, for communications and for Army 
transport duty. 


Under the President’s new plan the Wavy 
is to spend about 21 million additional dollars, 
mostly for planes. This will bring the Navy 
which now has two thousand planes, some two 
hundred nearer its goal of three thouand. 

Here, too, each plane is built to do a job, and 
not for mere preponderance over other nations. 

First on the list of Navy aviation tasks is to 
fill the holds of its aircraft carriers, which can 
handle about 550 planes. 

Then each battleship and cruiser carries a 
few planes for observation, scouting and de- 
fense. Other warbirds must be held in re- 
serve at the naval bases, ready to cooperate 
with combat vesels far out at sea. A small 
number of Navy planes are needed, as in the 
Army, for ordinary odd-job duty. 

Army ‘and Navy officers have complained 
that the country’s present,air fleet is inade- 
quate to do these essential jobs. Their demands 
are met by the President’s defense recommen- 
dations. 


TRAINING THE PILOTS 


Closely allied to the program for new planes 
is the program to train pilots who may some 
day fly the planes. The President asks for ten 
million dollars a year which will pay for train- 
ing of twenty thousand civilian air pilots an- 
nually. Superior students would enlist in the 
Air Reserve for further training. In time of 
war,. the’ student pilots would be used as a 
partly trained reserve with which to man the 
war planes. 

The President’s recommendations are in line 
With=a secret report of foreign air strength 
transmitted to the Government by Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, who is a member of the Natjona| 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

It is these confidential figures that are under- 
stood to have been presented to a closed meet- 
ing of Senate and House Military Affairs Com- 
mittees last week by Ambassadors Kennedy 
and Bullitt, who painted what one Congress- 
picture of peace 
prospects. for Europe. | 
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IN NATIONAL J AFFAIRS 


Congress’ “independence” .. . de- 
fense plans tariff lobbyists 
State rights and flood control. 


“| other developments 

just: now are the increasing symptoms in 
Congress of a new spirit of independence 
from the Adminstration. 

Primary evidence of this attitude came 
when the House, by a large majority, ap- 
proved a slash in the deficiency appropriation 
for WPA operations during the next five 
months from 875 million dollars, as recom- 
mended by the President, to 725 million dol- 
lars. Also, the bill passed by the House nul- 
lified the executive order to bring WPA of- 
ficials under civil service, while it placed re- 
strictions on WPA operations. 


A message from the President recommend- 
ing appropriation of 552 million dollars for 
expansion of America’s national defense pro- 
gram over the next three years met a better 
reception. Most of the comments on the pro- 
gram weregfavorable. 
is the proposal for adding.3,000 planes to our 
Army aviation forces. 


NOMINEES CONFIRMED 
Likewise, the Senate showed a-cgoperative 
attitude in regard to recent Presidential nom- 
inations. It confirmed the nominations of 
former Senator James P. Pope to the Board 
of TVA, Ellen S, Woodward to the Social 
Security Board, John W. Hanes as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury and Preston Del- 
ano as Comptroller of the Currency. 
A preliminary step toward smmilar action 
on the appointment of Felix Frankfurter, 
Harvard law professor, to the Supreme Court 
was taken when a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee voted unanimously 
to recommend confirmation The subcommit- 
tee also reafirmed its approval of the nomina- 
tion of Frank Murphy, former Governor of 
, Michigan, as Attorney General. | 
Attention on the legislative front also was 
drawn to the introduction of a comprehensive 
omnibus measure designed to provide tor re- 
habilitation of the railroads, a bill to give the 
United States Housing Authority an addi- 
tional 800 million dollars in lending power 
for its slum clearance program and other im- 
portant measures. 
With the return of Secretary of State Hull 
from South America attention, also was di- 
rected last week to the accomplishments of 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) __ 
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—Harris & Ewing 


DOLLARS FOR HOUSES 


Senator Wagner, sponsor of many of the Admin- 


dwelling units. 
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PRICE TINKERING 


Adding to the nation’s diet. 
Latest plans for stream-lining the 
vast food industry. 


IS country’s vast food industry was told re- 

cently by a Washington information service 
that the Government was hatching a broad new 
scheme to help solve the farm problem by cutting 
costs of food distribution. 

Immediately the office of the Secretary of 
Agriculture was bombarded with inquiries from 
food processors and distributors seeking details 
of the new plan. 

What was to become of wholesalers of focd- 


duction. Railroads. however, refused to reduce to take into account the increased girth of the make their appearance. Sometimes they seem the Marine Band, and as a special treat listened are en mien upemploye’: 

freight rates. = ane ear of ome in the Boston Republican Elephant, the fact that one or two to be a wee bit depressed, sometimes they fairly to guitar music after dinner. Somehow. the How the Unemployed | 

area, a deal was made with the city to bear the ribs now appear along the frame of tiie Demo- | radiate cheer. Last week Vice President G ’ Salata 
cost of processing surplus milk for distribution arner, President and Mrs. Roosevelt found out that he Are Being Supported 
‘ ‘to school children. . y: : enate Majority Leader Barkley, Speaker Bank- liked that type of stringed music. They ob- These ten. million are existing now roughly 23 
y Marketing experts are exploring the possibility And just to make the match more nearly | head and House Majority Leader Rayburn ap- | liged and a pleasant time was had by all. . : 
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More Court Vacancies? . 
A Boom for Mr. Hull 


Insiders around the White 
House speak confidently of the 
prospect that two more vacan- 
cies will occur on the Supreme 
Court, through retirement, in 
the months just ahead. There #s 
reported assurance that the Far 
West will be recognized in the 
President's next appointment, 


2:4 


President's message to C 
on the State of the Unio 


gress 
now 


x * 


High moguls within the pres- 
ent administration™are ‘express- 
ing more and more interest ih 
the political availability of Cor- 
dell Hull, Secretary of State, 
when they discuss 1940 Presi- 
dential possibilities. 


~ * 


Some interested members of 
Congress now are getting pri- 
vate word from labor circles that 
the American Federation- of 
Labor got mixed up in its Smiths 
when that organization took a 
firm stand in Congress against 
a reappointment to the National 
Labor Relations Board. The re- 


Agriculture. 


was on the A. F. of L. blacklist 
because ot decisions adverse to. 
that organization. Donald Wake- 
field Smith, whose term does 
expire and who is being opposed, 
reputedly sided with A. F. of L. 
unions in many instances. 


x 


A dark picture of the future 


mittees by ranking American am- 
bassadors. Some members said 


should use its power to bulwark’ 
the Empire of Britain in a time 
of stress. 


= 


The grapevine has it that both 


-the Treasury and the Federal 


Reserve Board have expressed to 
the White House their deep- 
seated opposition to a revival of 
processing taxes now requested 
by Henry Wallace, Secretary of 
Each of these or- 
ganizations has been given by 
the President to understand that 
there is very slight prospect of 
revived taxes on foodstuffs and 
clothing. 


? 


President's ‘Ghost Writers 


Damper on Processing Taxes 


and charge d'affaires of the Ger- 
man -Embassy in Washington, 
who has been acting as Ambas- 
sador since the recall of Herr 
Dieckhoff, will shortly 
be returning to Berlin, leaving 
nothing but a shell of diplomatic 
relations between the ‘two coun- 
tries. 


publicly the theory that Govern- 
ment spending can promote re- 


spending theory. No spending 
theorist saw the message before 
its presentation. 


Word is being passed among 
New Dealers that the appoint- 


ment of former Senator Pope to | 


the Board of TVA is a signal 
that that Government corpora- 
tion will fotféw a less aggressive 
policy in promoting its power 
business from now on. David 
Lilienthal, protagonist of the 
aggressive power policy,.is not 
in good health, 


Representatives have been argu- 
ing privately about how the rec- 
ommendations should be handled. 
One suggestion is that a special 


committee be set up to pass on all» 


the recommendations. Chairmen 
of regular committees want to 
handle the legislation that ordi- 
narily would be passed to them 
for consideration. 


modities Corporation is quietly 
financing a plan to destroy a 


fruit. Diversion is taking the 
form of destruction. 


® ® 


Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, has his own ideas about 
how the Labor Relations Act 
bearing his name should be 
amended. No draft will be made 
public, however, until the 
strength of other forces favoring 
amendment becomes clearer. 


~x~ 


The Administration feels more 
hopeful for Congressional repeal 
of the arms embargo provisions 
in the Neutrality Act. Officials 
contend it is foolish to forbid 


—Harris Ewipg 
THE “NINTH JUSTICE” 
With hands clasped behind his head, Prof, Felix 
Frankfurter gravely contemplated the members 
of a Senate Judiciary Committee as it questioned 


istration’s social reforms in housing, social secur- of the British Empire was paint- [2% @ ® him on his fitness to hold the position of Asso- 
ity and labor, is asking Congress to furnish an- ' ; ciate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
other $800,000,000 to the cash box of the United President — The Federab Surplus Com: States, The cgmmittee was of the unanimous 

“  $tates Housing Authority for more low-rent ( Judge Sam Rosenman wrote the and House Foreign Affairs Cagn- message, in which he accepted be . opinion that he.should be confirmed. 
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a being hailed as one of the class- privately that they received the covery, was prepared entirely large volume of surplus grape- Wewsqvata * ‘ 
ics among state papers, as a de- impression that this country’s | within the Treasury Depart- trust by conditioning its 
C/ fense of democracy. ambassadors were selling the ment, which in the past has been ‘e prener of grapefruit on “di- 
idea that the United ‘States the center of opposition to the version” of an equal amount of 


THE RELIEF FUND 
AND THE JOBLESS 


What does the House slash in re- | 
lief funds mean to.the unemployed? 
To the Federal budget? To busi- 


ness?—Here are answers. | 
| 


HEN the House approved a greatly reduced 
deficiency appropriation for Works Progress 
Administration, Government economists imme: 
diately sharpened their pencils and started fie- 
uring. 
What will be the effects on WPA, on the em- 
ployment situation and on business conditions, 
they asked themselves, if the House bill is ap- 


_ Tt ‘ sale of munitions to warring proved also by the Senate? 
stuffs? Did the Government really intend to ports have it that-Edwin S. | _ Even though TNEC may not |, countries while permitting sale The basic fact in this inquiry is that one mil- 
create a nation-wide two-price system, with re Smith, whose term runs for some Official reports to the contrary, | make recommendations for some | of oil, cotton, chemicals and lion persons may be dropped from WPA rolls t 
price for the poor and another for Bhan Maciel time, is the Board member who | Herr Hans Thomsen, counselor | months, leaders in the House of other war materials. during the next five months if Congress cuts ‘ 

The answer to these_and other quesiions, as $150,000,000 from the appropriation requested by_ ‘ 
provided by the officials directly concerned, 1s the President. 
as follows: 

In recent months many Congressmen have be- | Fate of a Million f 
come interested in selling surplus farm products , fis Ve) ¢; id, obl P : 
abroad at cheaper prices than those products J onder ed a 
sell for at home. To combat this idea Henry TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE And the economists are worty Ing more about C 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, expressed the possible fate of these million persons than they P 
opinion that if there was to be a two- price aye 5 ; — about the reduction in Federal spending for I 
tem it would be better io give a cheaper pric THE MARCH OF: APPOINTEES... CIGARETTE TROUBLE. 
to this nation’s low-income grouns. Only thirty million dollars a month will be cut d 

This idea took hold, and Government market- , from Federal spending, but neither private in- F 
ing experts made an investigation and found a D F 7 E N S F S A N D THE WPA M R FA R L F Y'S A L L U R F dustry nor local relief agencies seem ready to d 
two-price plan impracticai. " support one million additional unemployed. n 

e At present, the WPA is employing a little over p 
A Substitute Program LL the President’s appointees marched up + + encircle his secretariat also with his remarks, re os persons. The etsy appropri . 
; n allows for an average monthly employment 
| e m i ouchin : 

stowever-|-at—the—time—of-the—two-price_plan back to t e ite ouse wit Ongress sea —_ r noider came perilously ciose to uc 4 If the Administration so elected, it could drop 1 
flurry, a decision was reached to explore the pos- of approval. his shoulder. One unfortunate second, and 650,000 from the rolls on February 1 and continue C 
sibilities of ‘increasing the use of farm products Sitting in his Oval Study, President Roose- Sparks hit his shoulder. With the flash of a with a personnel of 2,350,000 through June. How- ti 
with flexible d:mands—such as fruits and vege- velt, reading the newspapers, learned that it track sprinter Secretary Early reached him at oh cacy Mada ya: 650,000 from the relief f. 
tables and prcducts and possibly meats took three days for his newly appointed Secre- the same moment as his personal bodyguard, sidered fi 
ring heapening dis- | : 
oii methods or by cheap . tary of Commerce, Harry L. Hopkins, to an- Raymond Qualters. There was nothing to be The plan is to reduce the rolls gradually, evel M 

esey Chines were agneed upon br the special swer all the questions put ‘to him; that his alarmed at. It was, however, an uncomfortable though this will require the elimination of more F 

i lected by Mr. Wallace to explore newly appointed Associate Justice of the Su- moment. persons. If relief rolls are to be larger than | 
2,350,000 during the winter, the t be less 
this problem. The agreement was: preme Court of the United States, Prof. Felix Visibly concerned about the proposed cut in thim that S 
should operate — 5 penny erties = pearance despite his desire not to do so, and that that if he were writing the story he would want Early estimates are that the WPA rolls will be ic 
_ ster tncecrereniogg eee his mewly appointed Attorney General, Frank to know how many needy would have to be down to two million persons at the end of June.” p 

2. That the program should be long range Murphy, made a voluntary trip to Capitol Hill, thrown off relief between now and July. so pat Pees one million persons will have ) 

and not mzreiy designed to meet emergency even if he wasn't asked to do so. That national defense was his chief concern The me is What will become of: these te 
situations. : That they all would receive the confirmation of the week was manifested in the calls paid by mill‘on persons and their dependents? Each fe 

a 3. That any program should not be regarde they required was probably taken for granted y " his Secretaries of War and Navy, by the visits WPA worker is now the breadwinner of a family C 

as farm relief, as an offset to existing plans for by the Chief E ti 3 F 
controlling prices and production in agriculture, 7 “LEGAL BUSINESS NOW | of his Ambassadors to England and France. erases 
‘and should be considered as consumer relief. That the Congress F | 
k Murphy, | Torks His 

There is further agreement thas methods tor a ae & Frank Murphy, new Attorney General, shown arriv | 7 But, to complete the Increased spending on Public Works Adm: - te 
improving distribution. will need , na’ seus gress Cs would deal more severely ing at the White House for a conference with the Vice President activities of the week tration, U. S. Housing Authority and national de- 
se Minwiy ‘alge tor legislation are taking A Few Digs at with some of his other President after having received a Senate sub-com- s fense programs may take up some of the unem- = 


shape for considei ition by the present Congress. 


Reduction in Prices 
As an Aid to Sales 
For example: In the case of grapefruit. the 


food distributors of the country agreed to reduce 
their. margins in order to bring some price re- 


for increased consumption that 
from lower prices 


might result 


obtained through cheaper 


The Executive 


recommendations was a 
thought that might have 
come to him as he received a blow-by-blow ac- 
count of a decidedly cockier legislative assem- 
bly. But that—as the President explained in 
his Jackson Day speech—was, a much desired 
thing. Political handicappéts now would have 


“even, the Chief Executive, looking across a vast 


mittee’s approval of his appointment. 


threshold. 


week of the national and international moods 
from the parade of visitors who crossed his | 


Bright and early of a Monday: morning when-., 
_ ever Congress is’ in Session, 


parently were in good: spirits. 


sion. 


the “Big Four” 


Dame. Gossip 


Succumbs to 
Top Hat, Tails 
the Vice President. 
dain for the social klieg lights is well known, 
but top hat and tails did he don for this occa- 


He found, about 80 other guests at the 
dinner, he heard some rather peppy tunes from 


mention must be made of 
the annual dinner at the 
White House in honor of 
The Vice President's dis- 


ployment burden. But not all, economists feel. 

The WPA predicts an increase of one and one- 
half million in private employment by next June, 
and some feel that this will alleviate the revic! 
situation. 

Many other students of the unemployment 
problem do not share this belief, _aigene 
While there are three million on WPA now, there 


follows: One and one-half million by direct 1¢- 
lief from States, counties and cities; three m1" 


But if the Vice President took the spotlight 
one night, Postmaster General Farley stole the 
show two nights later at the annual White 
House reception for the members of Congress. 
Hardly had the Congressmen seen the genial 
Cabinet mbmber than he was encircled from all 
sides and held what in effect constituted a per- 
sonal “court of honor.” 


expanse of starched shirt fronts and jeweled 
bosoms gathered around the banquet hall, per- 
sonally invited “conservative Tweedledums” to 
leave the Democratic Party. No one walked out 
on the $100-a-plate-dinner. But the season for 
sound and.fury is still young. ioe 
Although the House of Representatives. 
lopped $150,000,000 from the sum the Presi- 
dent requested -for continuation of relief 
needs, he was pretty well assured, on theybasis | 
of informal polls, that his $552,000,000 pst 
gency national defense-appropriation would be 


had it that the President had read his national 
defense message to them. 

The next day, however, the President opened 
his press conference with the announcement 
that as of that moment he hadn't even begun to 
write the message. Of course, he slyly re- 
marked, the newspapers cannot be wrong. The 
President therefore supposed he must have a 
dual ‘persenality. 


lion by WPA work relief:. and five and one-hai! 
million by their own savings or by the charity 
of friends and relatives or by pensions and ub- 
employment insurance. 

Observers feel that the first private jobs would 
go to this five and one-half million who have no 
yet applied for relief funds. 

Mayor LaGuardia, of New York, makes the 
assertion that two million men must be give? 
permanent jobs before WPA and home relief 
will feel the effects of business improvement. 

Therefore, a million men dropped from WPA 
rolls cannot lo@k too optimistically for induswy 
to take up the slack. 


packaging. of foodstuffs or through bulk sale ot 
those foodstuffs. In the case of milk there 1s... 
study of the possible uses for surplus milk that 

) now sells at a much lower price than the milk 

ye that goes to supply normal demand. 

Officials. who are working on the distribution 
‘problem admit that this problem is most difficult 

of any broad solution and that whatever is done 

is likely to be re ‘avr narruw in its effect. There 
admittedly is little chance to increase important- 

ly consumption either of wheat or of cotton—- 

_ the country’s two prinicpal surplus crops- 

E through any change in disiributive methods. 
of But there are likely to be experiments in the 


With. but four more formal occasions to com- 
sa » plete his social calendar of the’ season, Dame 

Press correspondents Gossip (she’s never quiet in Washington) was 
stood goggle-eyed as | heard to remark that whether March came in 


A Furore Over 


jal : House committee considering the WPA 
stores, indicates their present relief burden is as hea'y 


as they can stand. 


Sparks F they w si. |. like a lion 

sale of milk and fulfilled after a short period of debate in the | Sparks From y atcned. the would mere Meanwhile, citlés and States are making 

i ts we ang cutter. and fruits and vegetables House and Senate. A Cigarette dent. It wasn't his words | ence to the President since at that time he clear that they cannot care for many add 

ia _  @b specia! prices to low-income groups in the reid “i which held them en- | would be somewhere in the Caribbean on a tional relief clients. Testimony presented to 2° 
! population who would be certified to buy at spec Sitting comfortably in his easy-swivel chair, | tranced. It was the cuifious behavior of his | fune 


che Chief EE ee | cruise for a peek at the fleet maneuvers. 
e Chie xecutive learned much during the | cigarette. When he turned his head around -to 
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January 16, 1939 


The United States News 


The March 
of the 
News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Pan American Conference at 
Lima. 

Secretary Hull declared that 
American nations, through the 
conference, served notice’on the 
world that they not only are pre- 
pared to defend their peace but 
aiso stand ready to-sponsor lib- 
eral trade policies as a means of 
alleviating world economic chaos. 

Other occurrences of the week 
forecast Congressional action 
later on. 

The special ‘committee ap- 
pointed by the President to study 
the problem of eliminating du- 
plications in governmental ques- 
tionnaires and forms required of 
business men reported that in- 
dividuals and business concerns 
last year had to fill out 135,500,- 
000 questionnaires or reports. 
Broad changes in present laws 
and procedure were recom- 


on 


BACK OF PRESIDENTS ARMS PROGRAM: 


IMPREGNABLE AMERICA THE OBJECTIVE 


NE day Congressmen hear from 
two United States Ambassadors 
that war in Europe is imminent: that 
some mysterious foreign nation might 
establish a base in thié hemisphere 
and attack the United States. 


+ 


Another day the Senate is told by | 


Senator Reynolds (Dem.), of North 
Carolina, that the Pacific Coast is 
almost defenseless. 

At about the same time Congress 
learns from President Roosevelt what 


Making America impreg- 
nable. The meaning of the 
President’s defense plan. 
What it is that the United 
States is preparing against. 


he—as commander-in-chief of the 
Army and the Navy—regards as.a 
minimum program of defense. 

War planning and war talk take 
larger and larger importance. 
Questions like these result: 

What are the chances of a success- 
ful attack on the United States by 
any probable combination. of powers? 
On what premises are President 
Roosevelt’s armament recommenda- 


The Navy is provided with $694,- # to be needed in large quantities 


000,000 for expenditure through the 


regular budget for the fiscal year | 


that hegins next July 1. This is 


$100,000,000 more than in the pres- | 


ent year and largely involves ex- 
penditures on battleships and cruis- 
ers and destroyers and other ves- 
sels already under construction. 

In addition, Mr. Roosevelt is ask- 
ing Congress: to provide $65,000,000, 
of which $44,000,000 would go to 
strengthening naval bases and $21,- 
000,000 would go to speed up fulfill- 
ment of the Navy’s goal of 3,000 first- 
class fighting planes. 


Strategy That Guides 
The Naval Program 


Naval strategy, in the event of 
war, is an Offensive strategy calling 
not for cruising up and down the 
coast waiting for foreign ships to 
appear, but rather for offensive op- 
erations that would be designed to 
cripple and destroy the enemy as 
far away from American shores as 
possible. Adequate bases add greatly 
to the strength and effectiveness of 
the Navy. 

In the Pacific, Hawaii is the prin- 
cipal outpost and is the world’s most 
strongly fortified base. Now the Navy 
proposes to fortify a base at Guam, 


Mr. Roosevelt now is asking Con- 
gress to provide $460,000,000 to be 


spent over the next two years in ad- | 


dition toya regular budget of $442,- 
000,000. 


Of this $460,000,000, a total of 


+ that might be needed’in large quan- 


$300,000,000 would go to provide 3,000 | 


additional airplanes for the Army, 


| 


tities. 

All of this planned expenditure 
raises the question of the Army’s 
task in the event of trouble. 

First of all, the Army is assigned 
the job of defending the Navy’s ad- 
vanced bases against assault so that 


the Navy may be free to operate | 


~-Wide World 


THEIR PEACE DOVE KEPT UNDER COVER 


before a joint congressional military committee 
for nearly two hours, Ambassadors William C. Bullitt and 
Joseph P. Kennedy painted a gloomy picture of European affairs 


_ons—for better coast defense, 


American 


personnel in the Canal Zone and he + through, the American Army today 


wants-to build a new highway across 
the isthmus. 

The third task of the Army is to 
defend the continental area of this 
country in the event a foe should 
defeat the American Navy and reach 
American shores or in the event that 
the Navy were occupied in one ocean 
while another foe attacked on the 
opposite coast. 

This task is felt to call for a greatly 
increased Army air force and for the 
early modernization of Army weap- 
for 
anti-aircraft weapons, for new semi- 
automatic rifles and for-other equip- 
ment and munitions of all kinds. The 
Army figures that no possible enemy 
or combination of enemies, as at 
present envisaged, could transport 
and land as many as 200,000 men on 
shores. The defensive 
problem is to deal with the bare 
possibility that such a force could be 
brought here. 

Public imagination is fired at the 
moment by the possibility of air at- 
tack on the United States. 

The experts say this: 

“Planes are not built or in prospect 
that could span the Atlantic, much 
less the Pacific, with bomb loads and 
then return to their home bases. 


Preventing Attacks 


possesses a powerful General Head- 
quarters air force of 1,000 pianes 
that are equipped to strike quickly 
and in concentration against any 
enemy. This force is to be built 
rapidly to a larger totaf. The larg. 
est force that any possible enemy, 
on the basis of present equipment, 
could launch against the United 
States from airplane carriers would 
be 300 airplanes. 


Fruit harvest 
‘in the Hex River Valley, 


In a world of wars and economic 
disturbance, sunny South Africa, 
the bright end of the “Dark Con-. 
tinent,” is peaceful and. prosper- 


4 


la- sieht in the heart of Japanese-man- as they now exist. Left to right: Representative Andrew J. May, ous, and welcomes 
mended by the committee to | tions based? What is the defensive | dated islands and within 1,500 miles Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee; Senator By Foreign Bombers traders with charming hospital- 
eliminate duplication problem of this nation as the ad- “Philipp’ t base at Morris Sheppard, Chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- = ity! 
P mi of the Philippines. A strong There is a bare possibility that a South Africa’s wealth of 
Bei paca | mirals and generals vision it? rg ini f thi mittee; Ambassador to France Bullitt and Ambassador to Eng- .Sou rica's we of mar- 
| In response to an invitation by that point, in the opinion oO S foreign power might establish a1 velous slehte and commercial ep- | 
| | The most important single factor land Kennedy Dp g a an g Pp | 
Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming, | va : country’s strategists, would greatly _, | air base in this hemisphere, but that portunity are richly worthy a 
| | affecting the defensive problem of aft ter beat 
| f th ; 4;. | Strengthen the American Navy in fact would not be secret long and a mec 
| made during a hearing of the | the United States, the country’s mili- | 4aaj; ith any Pacific problem a = : pleasure. American travelers and 
| Senate Finance Committee, Sec- | tary strategists explain, is the pres- |. - ; ~ | $10,000,000 for training civilian pi- | without worry about what is hap- | would be dealt with summarily. The American goods enjoy high favor. | 
£ S Hull : d | ence of oceans on each side of the “Inthe Atlantic, the Caribbean lies | lots, $110,000,000 to provide “critical | pening in its rear. . American Navy now possesses the For a _ profitable market and 1 
| Soery - om — neitablats | nation and of neighbors who are | ** the heart of the American defen- | items” of. material such as anti-air- Next, the Army has the job of de- | Strongest and best equipped naval splendid sightseeing in a glorious ) 
ve he will draft a legislative pro- | either friendiy or unable to become _ sive problem. Here the Navy is plan- | craft guns, anti-tank guns, anto- | fending the Panama Canal. This | air force in the world. That force, climate, visit | 
a -_posal for a Congressional inves- important enemies | ning to strengthen present bases and | matic rifles, tanks and artillery, and! defense is vital, as that canal is of | together with the Navy it supports, SOUTH AFRICA i 
ced tigation of tariff lobbyists in Phe very. tact that rr | to add some new bases for aircraft. $32,000,000 to provide private indus- | fundamental importance to the.|-could be expected to intercept any x “The most interesting travel land” - } 
shee . ner : | When these improved defenses are | try with “educational orders” that) American Navy in its task of defend- | attack in force long before it reached Full information from any lead- ; 
mes Washington. Ocean nearly three thousand miles | Dp ing tourist or travel agency 
nite , ; wide vorders one side of the United ' completed and when the ship-build- | would enable it to prepare to man-_ ing both coasts. President Roosevelt | the United States. , ° , ; 
ig- Secretary Hull's action was an to tee BE igecionaes i lread roved by | ufacture weapons and munitions | now Wants to strengthen the Army But if foreign fliers did break | - = 4 
serowth of his appearance be- | thata Pacific Ocean seven | Program appioved 
PP | thousand miles wide borders _Congress_is pushed ahead on sched- | == 
a fore the committee in regard to _ other side makes the American Navy Ule, the Navy will feel able comfort- f 
er negotiations with Cuba for a the first and chief defensive arm of ably to deal with nearly any prob- : 
a sugar tariff agreement. Pub- — the nation. able defensive problem. 
mil- lished reports were wrong, said O 
ay ur Unpreparedness | 
rolls the Secretary, in stating that the Our Navy the Equal I I ea / t 
cuts State Department had made com- Of Any in World In Other Vital Fields | 
d by mitments on-a sugar tarift agree= Gu | other fields of armament 66 , | 
ment with Cuba in advance of American Navy today is the peer of | that the United States is found by “a bj OE) L0S€ N 
formal negotiations. | any in the world. It'is far stronger | the experts to be unprepared. 
Meanwhile, governmental _in personnel, fire power, battleship The Army is without an adequate 4 
| numbers and aviation than any fore- supply of modern weapons; the Army | 99 
P seeable enemy. air force is small in comparison with | | 
ibout optimistic reports on ousiness | President Roosevelt’s proposals for - air forces of other major powers; | be 
they conditions. The Federal Reserve | new armament, strategists agree, American industry is unequipped to | ; 
g for Board in its January bulletin have their first importance in their ; produce the vital equipment and vital 
drew an encouraging picture relation to the Navy. | munitions that trouble would cause : 
e ine pointing out that industrial pro- 
ly 10 duction .continues to expand, P NS: | 
q more workers are returning to 4 a5 DEFENS LA r 
} over private employment and pay 4 
rop issue in national affairs when Following is the full tert of Presi- + once spend billions of additional i 
‘tinue Governor George D. Aiken ob-  dent*Roosevelt’s message to Congress money for building up our land, sea | 
How- tained a $67,500 defense fund /an. 12 asking funds for strengthen- and air forces on the one hand, or ' 
relief ing the national defenses. to insist that no further additions | "0" 
con- stom. the Vermont pegmeture to YO the Congress of the United , are necessary on the other. 
fight off, “in all legal and proper | ites | : 
even ways, any encroachment by the In my Annual Message to this Con- | The Change in Methods } 
more Federal Government on State gress I have spoken at some length | Of Waging a fas ) 
than property in violation of the of the changing world conditions | o 
. State’s sovereign rights. outside of the American Hemisphere What needs to be emphasized 1s: 
r that Governors of éther States later | Which make it imperative that we the great change which has come | 
‘coined G Aik fe et | take immediate steps for the pro- over conflicts between nations since 
vill pe joine : pleads iken in 1S | fection of our liberties. | the World War ended, and especially 
June. protest against encroachments | Jt would be unwise for any of us | Juring the past five or six years. : 3 
_ have on States’ rights which he con- | to yield to any form of hysteria. | Those of us.who took part in the | 
ee tended developed out of the en- | Nevertheless, regardless of political ' conduct of the World War will re- 4 
these forcement of the amended Flood _ @ffiliations, we can properly join in member that in the preparation of 
Fach C - q hich “th an appraisal of the world situation the American armies for actual par- 
family ~ontrol Act under w ich “tne and agree on the immediate defense ticipation in ‘battle, the United 
ily ave Federal Government claims the needs of the Nation. States, entering the war on April 6, os 
— right to take our lands and wa- It is equally sensational and untrue 1917, took no part whatsoever in any 
roy ters without our consent.” | to take the position that we must at | major engagement until the end of 
unene In other words, while other armies | 
eel. were conducting the actual fighting, . 3 
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The Question the Wee 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


Eolorado; Member, Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance; Former Gov- 
ernor of Colorado, 


‘answers: 


MERICANS have found it expedi- 
ent and practicable to have po- 
litical parties conduct their govern- 
ment. Such a system has worked 
more or less satisfactorily because it 
has made it possible for the people 
of a great nation and a free de- 
mocracy to e¥press their collective 
will effectively. A political party in 
this country has no other function, 
no other purpose than to give ex- 
pression to the collective will of its 
membership. 

In 1936 the Democratic Party cast 
twenty-eight million votes. Every- 
one realizes that these twenty-eight 
million voters were not of one mind. 
Many shades of opinion were repre- 
sented; many rival factions accepted 
the general principles of the party 
and overlooked personal differences. 
Had they not done so, the Democratic 
Party would not have won the elec- 
tion. 


Rule By Majority 

If we believe in that philosophy of 
government called democracy, we be- 
lieve in majority rule, for the very 
heart and soul of democracy is that 
the will of the majarity be accepted. 
If one be a good Democrat, he must 
accept that inescapable principle. 

Non-conformists and independents 
who place personal ideas according to 
their 9wn personal standards above 
fundamental party principles and 
Who persist in adopting unorthodox 
methods that are expected to make 
those principles effective undoubt- 
edly have an important place in the 
great.scheme of party operation, but, 


‘make no mistake—irregularity can 


never be a constructive factor in the 
conduct. of party affairs. 


If the production of independent 
ideas and methods be too prolific, it 
must result in chaos and utter con- 
fusion. .Factional feuds and differ- 
ences are wholesome to a certain 
point, for too much harmony is usu- 
ally nothing less than political sleep- 
ing sickness, but enough is enough 
of anything. 
| The Democrats of this nation have 
made their party the majority party 


—Undefwood & Underwood 
SEN. E. C. JOHNSON 


by championing and defending the 
cause of forgotten people and by 
their devotion to the extension and 
expansion of equal opportunities for 
all. Our party has never advocated 
an equal distribution of wealth, but 
it bas consistently and constantly 
labored for a wider distribution of 
opportunity. 


Disputes Over Methods 
Few Democrats will disagree as 
to the genera! ideals and purposes of 
‘ the party. However, methods are al- 
most as important as purposes. 1 
want to go to London! Splendid! 


But 1 will not get to London unless | 
I travel in the right direction and — 
employ the ‘correct transportation 


facilities. 


It cannot be denied that there are 
dissensions developing in the party 
over methods that might well eventu- 

—ahy 1ead-te disintegration unless they 
2an be compromised or eliminated. | 
I would suggest that the two major | 
causes of dissension in the Demo- | 


* son or a 


government justified 


using for current purposes money | 
that must be repaid by some .one — 


eise. By no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can we justify an eight-year 
emergency; that many years natur- 
ally changes any emergency into a 
chronic case. 

Regarding the other major dis- 
sension, I might say that every power 
exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment had to be surrendered to it 
by the States. The Democratic 
Party does not have 
Washington. It lives out 
States. In fact, it has its origin in 
the 


John E. Miles 


Governor of New Mexico, 


answers: 
(By Telegraph) 

BELIEVE the chief causes of dis- 

sension in the Democratic party 
are: 

(1) The inevitable struggle for 
leadership which besets the domi- 
nant party; 

(2) The severe pain with w&ich 
conservatives accept new and liberal 
ideas; 


its origin in| 
in the | 


(3) Desire of liberals to progress 
too rapidly with their ideas before 
public opinion has rallied to their 
support. 

Harmony might be obtained by a 
spirit of compromise exefcised by 
both factions. There is nothfhg 
wrong with the Democratic party 
that a little give and take on the part 
of liberal and conservative leaders 
can’t cure. And I fee] sure that what 
dissension there is will work itself 
out and that a united party will elect 
a Democratic president in 1940. 


R..T. Jones 


Governor of Arizona, 


answers: 


(By Telegraph) 
fon will acknowledge ypur letter 


regarding possible reaction to the 


President’s plea for harmony in his 
recent Jackson Day Dinner speech, 

There is no dissension in the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Arizona. The party 
is united as never before in its his- 
tory, as is testified by the fact that, 
despite a phenomenal increase ig 
population, the Republican candi- 
date for Governor received less votes 
than any such candidate since aes 
year 1922. 

The Democratic Party is still in the 
ascendancy in Arizona and will give 
generous support to the party’s 
Presidential nominee in 1940. 


Sei. Rush D. Holt 


West Virginia; Member, Senate 
Committee on Education and 
Labor, 


answers: 

66QW/HAT are the chief causes of dis- 
sension in the Democratic 

Party?” 


It has been my observation that 
the chief cause of dissension in the 
Democratic Party is the dictatoral 
methods of those in control in trying 
to force their opinions and their ac- 
tions on all other members of the 
party. 

The President’s purge, a public ex- 
emplification of his private attitude 
toward those who disagree with him, 
could do nothing else than to further 
dissension. 


The United Si tates News 


16, 1939 


President Roosevelt, at the 


dress, which was broadcast 


fective methods in 


The answers are presented 


Washington, attended by leading Democrats from all parts 
of the country, voiced a plea for party solidarity. His warn- 
ing to members of his party that they must avoid “intra- 
party strife and dissension and unite for “The Battle of 
1940” evoked nation-wide interest among all political faiths. 

Because of the importance of the issue raised in his ad- 


States News asked a number of prominent Democrats in and 
out of Congress for opinions on these questions: 
(1) What are the chief causes of dissension in 
the Democratic party? 
(2) What, in your opinion, would be the most ef- 


tions and dissensions? 


recent Jackson Day Dinner at 


to the Nation, The United 


healing intra-party fric- 


herewith. 


measures as packing the Supreme 
Court, we were told that the support 
of such monstrous measures was a 
matter of party loyalty. Many of us 
could not feel that such an impor- 
tant principle of government, such a 
direct attack on the Constitution by 
usurpation, could be or was a matter 
of ‘party loyalty. 

Another outstanding reason for 
dissension has been the pressure ex- 
erted on Congress by the Executive 
and his agents. We have been told 
by word or by action, “If you do not 
support this or that piece of legisla- 
tion, you Know the consequences.” In 
other words, support the legislation 
and be rewarded—vote your convic- 
tions and be punished. 


Furthermore, dissension Was pro- 


of us who would not accept every 
crack-pot theory from Presidential 
court jesters and favorites. It is im- 
possible in the short space allotted 
to go more into detail. 

You ask: 


“What in your opinion would be 
the most effective methods jn heal- 
ing intra-party frictions and dissen- 
sion?” 

May I say the more effective 
method would be the realization on 
the part of many that the Demo- 
cratic Party is not owned and con- 
trolled by any one man; also, when 
certain party leaders will advocate 
and support the time-honored prin- 
ciples of the party itself. 


Sen. Guy M. Gillette 


lowa; Member, Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, 


answers: 


EPLYING to your courteous in- 

quiry submitting two questions 
for answer referring to the nation- 
wide discussion as to the repdMted 
dissension among Democrats, may I 
say that I am convinced that there 
is less. real dissension than is indi- 
cated in news reports. 

There are, of course, differences of 
opinion, as there always will .be 
among the members of a powerful 
political party. A clear line should 
be drawn, however, between such 
differences of opinion as pertain to 


| the basic principles of the party and 


such differences as merely concern. 


moted by methods of attack on some 


It will be recalled that on such ¢ themselves with particular issues and 


| policies, even though these may be 
of great passing importance. 
If there is a réal”cleavage in the 


traditional Democratic principles, it 
will, of course, cease to be a cohesive 
force in the national political arena. 
I do not believe any such cleavage 
exists. 

If, as I am convinced, these re- 
puted differences refer to viewpoints 
as to procedure or to issues new tem- 
porarily dominant, they will not de- 


SEN. GUY M. GILLETTE 


stroy the effectiveness of the party, 
but will either be eliminated by com- 
promise or a conceivable result might 
be that certain elements would find 
some other party or political group 
more expressive of their viewpoint 
for the time being than the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

I believe too strongly in the foun- 


its claims to consideration. 


Utah; Chairman, 
mittee on Education and Labor, 


answers: 


N reply to your first question, let 

me say that in reality there is no 
dissension in the Democratic Party. 
The Democratic Party is not and 
never has been a single-will organi- 


ranks of the Democratic Party as ‘to 


dational principles of my party to 
think other than that they will con- 
tinue to be the solid foundation up- 
on which one of the major political 
parties of the nation will always rest 


Sen. Elbert D. Thomas 


Senate Com- 


+ 


| 


zation nor should it be a _ single- + 


jssue party. 


There is in reality no Democratic | 


Party at all in that sense. There are | 
forty-nine separate Democratic par- 
ties, each tending by their actions 
toward bringing about a unity of 
endeavor in Presidential years. 


Holds Party United 


In the light of history the Demo- 
cratic Party stands today more 
nearly united in most of the States, 
and in the Union than it has stood 
in the second half of a Democratic 
Presidential term in all years since 


tye Civil War excepting 1915-16 and 


1935-36. 

There are differences of opinion 
among leading Democrats and that 
difference is a healthful sign. No 
thoughtful persons would like to see 
a great party (as complex as are the 
two major parties) without differ- 
ences of opinion. 

The Democratic Party divided in 
President Wiison’ s time over an issue 
in relation to foreign affairs; in 
Cleveland’s time over great fiscal 
issues. 


The Spending Issue 


The difference of opinion today 
seems primarily to hinge upon a 
Spending program. There~ always 
have been and always will be within 
both parties differences of opinion 
on such a program. 

The President, of course, is right 
when he says that we must be united 
when the battle of 1940 begins. That 
unity gives best promise to come 
after thorough-going discussion and 
after wide expression of differences 
of opinion. 


Sen. James M. Mead 


New York; Member, Senate 
Committees on Commerce and 
Privileges and Elections, 


answers: 

ERHAPS a contributing cause of 

differences within the Democratic 
Party ranks at the Capitol has been 
the unwieldy and overwhelming ma- 
jority with which the leadership has 
had to deal. Preponderant major- 
ities in Congress, of either party, 
have never proved conducive to har- 


‘mony nor to easy legislative cohesion. 


Second among the causes should 
be listed the effect of State and local 
issues—issues that have no relation 
to the National Administration. State 
issues in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts contrib- 
uted largely towards Democratic de- 
feats in those States and added to 
the difficulties of its legislators. 

Third, it is my belief that any ef- 
fort at reform by the party in power 
is bound to result in serious opposi- 
tion—in many cases from within its 
own ranks. Measures such as the 
Utility Holding Company Act, the 
TVA Act, and the Wages and Hours 
Act have served to stir up strife. in- 
side and outside the party. ~ 

The inertia of three previous Re- 
publican administrations compelled 
the present administration to act 
speedily and on too many fronts. 
Presidents Theodore Roosevelt and 
Woodrov’ Wilson had experiences in 
this respect similar to our present 
Chief Executive. 


As far as healing intra-party strife | 


is concerned, I can see byt one logi- 
cal avenue: To cooperate with the 
leadership of our party in the per- 
fection, refinement and adjustment 
of such important measures as our 
party has been successful in having 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF CAUSES 
FOR DISSENSION IN THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY? 


oem * Rep. Mary T. Norton 


REP. MARY T. NORTON 


adopted as well as in the advance- 
ment of major pending legislation. 

Opposition and criticism by our 
party should be directed at its na- 
tural political opponent and not at 
its own leadership. 

The Democratic Party in the na- 
tion is strong and effective above and 
beyond that of any other recent ad- 
ministration. 


C. E. Broughton 


Sheboygan, Wis.; Democratic 
National Committeeman from 
Wisconsin, 


answers: 


ERE is no question but what 

the opposition newspapers have 
magnified the strife within the Dem- 
ocratic Party,. and that President 
Roosevelt’s warning in his Jackson 
Day address is a challenge for a 
united—front, matching the liberals 
against the conservatives. 


It is true that there are men of 
many diversified views in the Demo- 
cratic Party just as there are out- 
side that party, but the great rank 
and file are agreed that victory in 
1940 must come through recognition 
of the rights of the great masses 
to a share in the human values of 
Government. 


Sources of Divisions 
When there are two great national 
parties, naturally there is a wide 
division of opinion, and this becomes 
more pronounced as newspapers al- 


' lied with this or that party attack 


the opposition. 


The Democratic Party has been the 
target of newspapers directly op- 
posed to President Roosevelt, and 
in,;many sections of the country 
there has been more newspaper op- 
position than party opposition. 


I am firmly convinced that the | 
Jackson Day address was a concrete | 
challenge to the Democratic Party | 


to unite on all fronts to meet the 


political enemy in 1940. It was a 
challenge to independents, men of 
faith other than Republicans, to join 
with the Democratic Party, and in 
that suggestion we believe that the 
President rendered a worthwhile 
service. 

As 1940 approaches, we are confi- 
dent that the opposing forces will 
line up, liberals under the Demo- 
cratic banner and conservatives un- 
der that of the G.O.P. That, I be- 
lieve, 


that I take. 
There is no place in this country 


for a Third Party, and out here in | rounded out and perfected by 1940: 


Wisconsin where it originated, we 
can say that it is as dead as a 
herring. 


dent Roosevelt’s address at the 


Jackson Day dinner of Democratic 
Party leaders. 


AST night I was thinking about 
: this gathering, about our Demo- 
| cratic Party; and what we ought to 
_ do to help it. 1 decided to go right 
| to headquarters So I put in a radio 


| call for General Andrew Jackson. 


"Young fellow,” he said to me, 
| don’t know what’s bothering you.” 
| “General,” I said, “you see it’s 
_ about the Democratic Party. I’m very 


crati: Party today are the unbal- | fong ot it myself, but the Republi- 


anced budget. with its ever increas- 
ing deficits and the constant trend 
toward centralization of government 


in Washington. 


Must End Differences 


Personally, 1 feel that these two 


questions of the methods to’ be 
adopted* by the Democratic Party 


must he fought out within the party 
ana settled before we can write an- 
con- 


othe consistent, courageous, 
structive party platform. 


In my opinion itis: manifestly not 
fair for this generation to place its 
burdens of government upon the 
Future Americans 
will have their own problems and 
their own so-called political-and so- * 
cial emergencies without also paying 


next generation. 


our bills. 


Only in a real emergency is a per- 


cans are saying it’s rotting away like 
a pollywng’s tail, and some of our fel- 
_lows are worried. Is there anything 
we ought to.do?” 


Words of Cheer 


for Party Leaders 


“Son,” replied the General, “my 
eyes are getting old and I’m some 
distance away, but from what 1. can 
see from here the only trouble with 
your fellows: is that they’ve been 


feeding too well and they scare easily. 
“Young fellow, do you realize that : 


it you live out the term you now 
have, you'll be the only President ot 
_-any party who’s had two’ full terms 
with a majority of his own party in 


both the House and the Senate all | 


the time, since—why, 
James Monroe—and he 


son, since 


left the 


oT 


leaders. 


Republican gains in the November elections, the cleavage 
‘between so-called “independent Democrats” and the more 
consistent supporters of Administration polities, and the 
issue of liberalism ys. conservatism have focused the eyes 
of the country on problems facing the Democratic party, ¢ as 
a Presidential election-year approaches. e 


Light was thrown on the answers to the party problems by” 
the President's Jackson Day address in Washington to party 


Because of the importance of his views to the future 
leadership and policies of the nation, The United States 
News herewith presents his address in full text. 


White House nearly one hundred and 
fourteen years ago! 
“Woodrow Wilson didn’t have ma- 


he first came into office. 

_“And as for me, son, my Demo- 
crats licked old Nick Biddle when 
we didn’t have a majority in the 
“Senate and had few votes to spare 
_in the House. Tell your fellows” to 
learn to count. You Democrats to- 


fellows tell you you ve lost an elec- 


jorities as safe as you have now when | 


| day get scared and let the other 


tion just because you don’t have 
majorities so big that you can go. 
to sleep without sentries. 

“Why, there’s nothing wrong 
with you fellows; just get to shoot- 
ing at the enemy.” 

passing on the advice_of 
Old Hickory. | 

But? despite the General’s opti- 
mism, 1 think this is a good time 
for the Democratic party to “ex- | 


amine its.conscience,” to think over | 


most seriously what we have done | 


what we have left undone that ‘we 
should have done. 

Let us start by being realistic. 

From 1920 on, the Republican 
party fed too well and got fat and 
lazy. It gave the American people 
a “do-nothing” government fcr 
Which they suffered through the 


| terrible days. That was one reason 


why in .1932 they turned to the 
Democratic party. The other rea- 
son was that the Democratic party, 
during that summer and autumn, 
had a_ progr am of action and 
sounded sincere. 

In the election of 1936 the Repub- 
lican party looked like a straddle-bug. 


The Democratic party, however,-was | 


carying out its pledges of 1932 and 
was still fighting. Hence the over- 
whelming victory of 1936. 

Millions who had never been Dem- 
ocrats gave us the power in 1932, and 
again in 1936, to get certain things 
done. And our party can continue in 
power only so long as it can, as a 
party, get done these things which 
non-Democrats,_as well as Demo- 
crats, put it in power to do. 


S. Welfare Placed 


Above Personalities 


In 1834, when Jackson was Presi- 
dent, a shrewd observer wrote a letter 


THE APPEAL FOR DEMOCRATIC UNITY 


Following is the, full text of Presi-+ + that we should not have done, + which we ought to read and take to 


heart today. He said in it: 

“There are two parties here—one 
which would do anything to put 
down Jackson, and the other any- 
thing to sustain him. But there is 


AND THE CURES 


New Jersey; Chairman, House 
Committee on Labor: Former 
Chairman, Democratic State Com- 
mittee of New Jersey, 


answers: 
BELIEVE that the cause of the 
dissension within the ranks of the 
Democratic Party is, broadly speak- 
ing, dissatisfaction and disagreement 
with matters of policy. Space does 
not permit a thorough search into 


individual examples, but I believe the | 


foregoing statement is the best gen- 


| eralization of the situation. 


To my mind the most effective 
method of curing this evil would be 
a sincere and comprehensive pro- 
gram of education. 

Iam sure it is clear to anyone with 
a knowledge of the workings of poli- 
tics that all factions of the Demo- 
cratic Party are in accord on funda- 
mental principles, It is only in the 
method of accomplishing our goa! 
that dissension arises and I am sure 


_that were this brought home clearly 


and concretely to the man in the 


street by properly disseminated in- 


is what President Roosevelt | 
had in mind, and it is the viewpoint | 


a third party—and a very large one , 


—which cares not a straw about who 
is President but who anxiously desire 


| to see some measure of relief for the 
country, let it operate against or int 


favor of whom it may.” 

Today, as in Jackson’s day, a ma- 
jority of the people want only a Pres- 
ident who honestly cares for them 
and a party anxiously and unitedly 
seeking a way to serve them without 
regard to personal or political for- 
tunes. 

Less than half of the voters of 
America are Democrats., 


Less than | 


half are Republicans. But more than | 
half of the voters are for the Demo- | 
cratic party whenever the Democratic | 


party is for the majority of the 
people. 

I welcome the return of the.Re- 
publican party to a position where 
it can no longer excuse itself for not 
having a program on the ground 
that it has too few votes. 

During recent years, Republican 
impotence has caused powerful inter- 
ests, opposed to genuine democracy, 


[Continued on Page 5] 


_ to push their way into the Democrat- - 


formation the 
would be healed. 


H. H. Schwartz 


Wyoming; Member, Senate 
Committee on Interstate 
Commerce; Former Democratic 
State Chairman and National 
Committeeman, 


answers: 
OU ask,, “What are the chief 
causes Of dissension in the Dem- 
oeratic Party?” I do not find the 
word “dissension” in my own party 
vocabulary. Democrats have intra- 
party differences, of course. 

Today, as in the past, most of 
these differences arise from efforts 
to adjust new nation-wide policies 
to varying loagal conditions. The re- 
sult is public discussion and debate, 
and finally decision. 

In the presence of new conditions 
Trequifing action and 


intra-party breach 


World 
SEN. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


never before suggested, it is natural 
that strong leaders will use strong 
language while the contest is on. 
That should not alarm Democrats. 
We have always been that way. 
It is the essence of democracy. Per- 
haps we were unfortunate that our 
party program was new and meas- 
urably untried in 1938. It will be 


and I, for one, look forward to 4 
united party training its guns 0 
our nabtonal political enemies. 

Our internal differences are be- 
ing magnified by columnists whose 
trade requires a continuing stream 
of what passes for political news, 
by editors of opposition papers and 
magazines and by wishful Republi- 
can statesmen and politicians wh? 
hope to win by promoting “frictions 
and dissension” among Democrats. 
They will not succeed. 


Sen. M. M. Logan 


Kentucky; Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Mines and 

~Mining, and Member, Senate— 
Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, 


answers: 
N answer to your first question, let 
me express the opinion that there 
is no very great dissension in the 


Democratic Party. Naturally, differ- 


ent men have different views, but 
fundamentally I think the Democrats 
are fairly well united. That which 
may be called dissension is usually 
attributable to questions of residence. 

In answer to your second question, 
it is my opinion. that the most ef- 
fective method in healing intra-party 
frictions and dissensions. is for each 
member of the party in a responsible 
position to recognize that every other 
member is fully ‘entitled’to his opin- 
ions and to approach each cause o! 
disagreement in a spirit of fairness, 


and reach a compromise. that will- 


come nearest satisfying all parties 
concerned. 
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THE JACKSON DAY ADDRESS: PLEA FOR PARTY UNITY 
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ic party, hoping to paralyze it by 
dividing its councils. 

The first effect of the gains made 
by the Republican party in the recent 
elections should be to restore to it 
the open allegiance of those who en- 
tered our primaries and party coun- 
cils with deliberate intent to destroy 
our party’s unity and ¢ffectiveness. 

The second effect of these gains 
should be to bring us real Democrats 
together and to line up with us those 
from other parties, those who belong 
to no-party at all, who also preach 
the liberal gospel, so that, firmly al- 
lied, we may continue a common con- 
structive service to the people of the 
country. 


“Opportunist” Action 
by G. O. P. Predicted 


For if these independent voters 
have the conviction that the Demo- 


cratic party will remain a liberal * 


party, they will be the first to per- 
ceive what I here and now prophesy: 
That the Republican leadership, con- 
servative at heart, will still seek to 
run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, talking for balanced budgets 
out of one side of its mouth and for 
opportunist raids on the Treasury 
out of the other. , 

Opportunists they have been—op- 
portunists they still are: See how 
they have tried to shuffle New Deal 
cards. 

The Republican First New Deal 
joyfully went along with our New 
Deal—while we were getting them 
off the spot and keeping them out of 
bankruptcy—or worse. 

The Republican Second New Deal 
said, “Support New Deal objectives 
but oppose legislation to put them 
into effect.” 

The Republican Third New Deal— 
1938 model—issued this order: “Get 


“for. the voters of your district all the 


New Deal benefits, promise them 


+ —in fact is down underneath actual- ¢ came back to 


bigger and better benefits—any old | 


kind that any old group asks -for— 
but never mention how those benefits 
will be paid for.” ; 
Those tactics are wrong even for a 
party out of power, and .if continued 
for another two years they can 
hardly give our voters any real con- 
fidence in the Republican party. 


Issue of Liberalism 
vs. Conservatism 


We Democrats, however, have to 
act as a party in power. And we 


cannot hold the confidence of the | 
people if we cannot avoid wrangling | 


except by agreeing to sit still and do 
nothing. 

If there are nominal Democrats 
who as a matter of principle are 
convinced that our party should be 
a conservative party—a Democratic 
tweedledum to a Republican twee- 
diedee—it is on the whole better 
that the issue be drawn within the 
party, that the fight be fought out, 
and that if the tweedledums are de- 
feated they join the tweedledees. 

But the prospects of such a fight 
are far more remote than members 
of the opposition would have you be- 
lieve. The people of the country are 
not deceived when honest debate 
and an honst effort to work things 


out for the good of the country are | 


labeled dissension and bad blood by 
those outside of the party whose 
Wish is father to the thought. They 
hate to admit it, but the fact re- 
mains that such debate over the past 


six years has borne six crops of good © 


fruit. 

If we deliver in full on our con- 
tract to the American people, we need 
never fear the Republican party so 


long as it commands the support of 


ly directed by—the same people who - 


have owned it for several genera- 
tions. For the American, Liberty 
League—unless I am incorrectly in- 
formed—still functions as a vehicle 


for political contributions and the | 
, Spreading of shop-worn propaganda. | 


Jackson’s Service 
to Common People 


Jackson and the party as he led 
it delivered on the barrelhead. 

Up to fhe very last he delivered for 
the common people he believed in, 
and for the national unity which he 
did so much t@& create. 

On his very last day in the White 
House he vetoed a bill supported by 
many of his own party—a bill which 
surrendered to the States and to a 
thousand warring, petty local inter- 
ests, the Federal Government’s re- 


Democrat, Abraham Lincoln. He, in- 
cidentally, was chosen President only 
by the founding of a new party. 
Let me ask two obvious questions. 
Does any one maintain that the 
Democratic party from 1840 to 1876 
was by ary wild stretch of the imag- 
ination the party of Jefferson or 
Jackson? To claim that is absurd. 
Does any one maintain that the 


Republican party from 1868 to 1938 | 


(with the possible exceptionypf afew | 
years under Theodore Roosevelt) Was | 


the party of Abraham Lincoln? To | 


Claim that is equally absurd. 


A New Public Attitude 


Toward Government 


My casual acquaintance with po- 
litical life for twenty-five years and 
a more serious reading of prior his- 
tory lead me to observe that the 


—Harris & Ewing 


THE “INSIDE” STORY 


| reese are reported to be times when the Vice President (left) 
doesn’t like the same things the President (right) does. 


But 


at the Jackson Day “gold plate” dinner they seemed, as the photo- 
graph discloses, to have been in harmony. 


sponsibility for husbanding the sur-+ 


plus funds in the Federal Treasury 
for the benefit of the whole nation. 

Alongside this statement in 
manuscript I note the letters N.B.— 
which in dead Latin stand for “nota 
bene,” or in live English, “take good 
notice”. 


Why the Party Lost) ©) 


Control in 1840 


Jackson’s successor, 


| 


my 


reputedly a | 


smart politician, could not Keep the | 


Democratic party in power because 
he and they drifted from principles 
to politics. He and they were turned 
out at the next national election in 
1840, because they failed to keep the 
pork barrel locked up in the cellar 
and because they failed to deliver 
what they had promised to any one 
except themselves. 

And again my manuscript bids me 
say “N. B.—take good notice.” 

Let this be another thought for 
1940. 


In 1840 the new Whig Presi- | 


dent, William Henry Harrison, elect- | 


ed on a red fire, hard cider, sky-is- 
the-limit campaign, backed by the 
descendants of Hamiltonian aristo- 
crats and by disgruntled Democrats, 
made his first tender of the Secre- 


taryship of the Treasury in his Cab- | 


inet—to whom do you suppose? 
Old Nicholas Biddle himself, 


To 
the 


money-changer whom Andrew Jack- | 


son had so soundly trounced and 
driven from the temple. 


From Andrew Jackson to Nicholas | 


Biddle—four short years. And again 
I say, “N. B.—Take good notice.” 

A full generation—twenty years— 
passed by before the principle of 


-- --—- 


| 


Andrew Jackson’s true democracy | 


Ameriean people have greatly 
changed in their attitude toward 
government in this — our — genera- 
tion. 

We take our politics less seriously. 
We take our government more Se- 
riously. 

In the old days the ideal candi- 
date, whom smart managers always 
looked for, was, as some one had de- 
scribed a former President, a, man 
with “a& protective reputation, an 
obvious but unalert integrity ...A 
complete absence of plan or even of 
thought.” It might be well for both 
parties in considering their candi- 
dates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent to apply that formula to the 
dozens who, like Barkis, seem, even 
at this moment, to be very, very, 
willing. 

In the old days, for the bulk of 
the population, the elections were 
only a seasonal diversion—a. circus 
with an oratorical sideshow — with 
the real job done by quiet economic 


and social—perhaps I should say 
back room—pressures behind the 
scenes. 


Today there is emerging a real and 
forceful belief on the part of the 
great mass Of the people that hon- 
est, intelligent and courageous gov- 
ernment can solve many problems 
which the average individual cannot 
face alone in a world where there are 
no longer 120 acres of good land free 
for everybody. 


Voters Keep Watch 
Over Administration 


Today the voting public watches 
and analyzes every move made by 
those who govern them—whether jin 
the executive or the legislative or 


PENALIZING THE DICTATORSHIPS: 


” OUR WEAPONS “SHORT OF WAR” 


+ 


]F there is to be an economy duel criminates against our trade is to+ has given a pledge to treat Japanese 


between the United States and 
dictator nations, America will have a 
Wide choice of weapons. 

The possibility of such a duel was 
forecast by the President in his an- 


nual message to—Congress—whenhe— 


Warned that the United States may 
use “methods short of war” to force 
respect, for treaties and international 
Principles, 


What are these weapons America | 


could use to penalize what the Presi- 
dent termed “aggressor govern- 


Ments”’? 


Powerful Weapons 
President’s Hands 


Most talked about these days on 
Capitol Hill are the weapons of trade 
and finance that would strike dicta- 
tor nations in what is perhaps their 
Weakest spot—the pocketbook. 


One of these methods has already , 


been invoked against Germany. Ger. 
Many has been put on a blacklist 
by the State Department as the only 
Country that may not enjoy tariff 
Concessions extended to the rest of 
‘Ne world by the 21 trade-agreembnts 
the United States has signed. 


The next step the United States | 


Can take against a nation that dis- 


charge countervailing duties to offset 
those charged by the discriminating 
nation. 

From that point the weapons Amer- 
ica can use eet more and more 
powerftHd nti finaly -the-President 


How can U. S. penalize 
aggressors? Methods Wash- 
ington can use. Weapons 
in duel with dictators. 


can shut out completely all products 
of an offending nation. 


products on a basis of equality with 
those of other nations. 
The shipping industry is a source 


of heavy revenue and important for- 


eign exchtange for Germany, Japan 
Govern- 
ment has the power to hinder foreign 


| shipping, but has agreed in treaties 
to do so. 


Full authority to do these things is | 


given to the President by the Tariff 
Act of 1930, provided he can show 
discrimination against American 
eoods. 

Germany and Italy 
Could Become Targets 
Germany and Italy could be tar- 
cets’ of these weapons immediately. 
because the United States has no 
agreement with them to refrain from 


trade discrimination. 
Japan, however, the United States. 


In the case of | 


*to penalize 


Mayor Fiorello H, LaGuardia, of 
New York, was quoted once ina 
threat to deny Germany use of New 
York’s municipal docks, but Wash- 
ington officials believe this would be 
contrary to the spirit of American 
treaty obligations. 


Monetary Reprisals: 
How They Might Work 


Ever since the United States of- 
fered to buy gold and silver in the 
open market at set prices Germany, 
Italy and Japan have sold gold and 
silver to the Treasury when they had 
it and received much-needed “dgllars 
in return. 

To -refuse :to buy German, Italian 
and Japanese gold would be one way 
these Countries. They 
hold United States dollars in high es- 
teem because the dollar is one of the 


{Continued on Page 7.] 


| realities, 


mrent—with clearer perception and 
greater insistence on efficiency and 
honesty. 

Today in that analyzing they are 
less and less influenced by the red 
fire and the hard cider ballyhoo of 
newspaper owners or political ora- 
tors who adhere to the practices of 
a century ago. 

Yes, we have learned to go behind 


the headlines and behind the leads | 


and behind the glitiering generali- 
ties in order to analyze and reana- 


} 


lyze, using our own thinking proc- | 


esses and not somebody else’s to 
make up our own minds. 

You -remember what 
Lincoln said about fooling the people. 
That was in the 1860's. 
that no wise political leader in 1939 
will take it as a safe working rule 
that you can fool many’ of the 
people any of the time. 

This new generation, since the 
war, believes more than did its 
father in the precept “I am my 
brother’s. keeper.” It believes in 
economic and 
realities, where its fathers did not 
bother much to go. beneath catch- 
words. 

And, it is national in its outlook. 
Youth today will not listen to sec- 
tional conception of party politics— 


Abraham | 


I should say | 


spiritual | 


to a combination of two or three | 

parts of the country against an- 
' other part, or farmers against labor 
| or business against the State. 


Power of the Young 
in Guiding Policies 

The younger generation of Ameri- 
cans, by a very large majority, in- 
tends to keep on “going places’ with 
the New Deal. 
rising generation. Its vote rises pro- 
portionately every day. 

On Jackson Day, every true fol- 
lower of Jackson asks that the 
Democratic party continue to make 
democracy work 
* In answer to the demands of the 
American people we have expanded 


the functions of the Government of- 


the United States. We are handling 
complicated problems of administra- 


tion with which no other party has | 


Do noi overlook this | 


life with the next real + the judicial branches of the govern- # ever had to wrestle To do that. we 


are constantly recruiting lieutenants 
who will give intense and genuine 
devotion to the cause of liberal 
governing, 

We have brought to the govern- 
ment men and women whose first 


thought is to be of service to their | 


country through their Govefnment 
—men and women with fewer attri- 
butes of selfishness and more objec- 


tives of clean service than any group | 


I have ever come in contact with in 
a somewhat long career., 

‘Almost without exception they. are. 
more intent on doing a good job 
than in keeping themselves on the 
pay rolls. Almost without exception 
they possess that quality of coopera- 
tive effort which distinguishes them 
from the old-time political office- 
holder. 


Asks Cooperation 
and Party Unity 


We seek and welcome cooperation, 


not only from those who are with | 


us now, but 
the light. 
accept temporary help. 

But we always bear in mind the 
story of the Orangemen’s parade .in 
North Ireland on the anniversary of 
the Battle of the Boyne. 

The ~parade was set, but 
Orangemen had no bass drum, And 
what is a parade withouta—bass 
drum! 


from others who 


see | 


We are even willing to 


the, | 


But the captain of the Orangemen | 
had a good personal friend in the | 


captain of the Fenians in the same 
town. 


So he explained his problem to his | 
friend, the captain of the Fenians, | 


and asked him to cooperate by lend- 


ing the Fenian drum for the Orange- | 


men’s parade. 

“Sure,” said the captain of the 
Fenians, “I'll give you my fullest co- 
operation. I-will lend you the drum; 
you couldn’t have a decent parade 
without it.” 

“But,” he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “since I'm personally 
responsible for the safety of the 
drum you'll understand if I have’ to 
make one personal condition. 
You'll have to agree to take the 


drum out of the parade when you 
get to Queen Street. 

“For that’s the corner where we 
Fenians are going to be laying for 
you.” 

If we Democrats lay for each other 
now, we can be sure that 1940 is the 
corner where the American people 
will be laying for us. 

The way to avoid fighting among 
ourselves is to 
the enemies of the American people 
—inertia, greed, ignorance, short- 
sightedness, vanity, opportunism— 


fight together againsi 


all the evils that turn man against 
man. 


It is my belief, and the belief of — 


the great majority of those who hear 
me tonight, that not just for two 
years to come, but for a generation 
to come. we will maintain a united 
front against those enemies of 
America. 7 

Let us remember the example of 
Andrew Jackson, who fought to the 
last for a united democratic nation. 

If we do that, by the eternal, we 
shall never have to strike our colors, 


THE SUPER CHIEF 


THE CHIEF 


Many-hours-fastest and only all-Pullman. extra fare daily 
Chicago-Los Angeles train; and the only ultra-modern stain- 
less steel streamliner dai/y between these two points. 


EL CAPITAN 


America’s only all-chair-car 39%4-hr. Chicago-Los Angeles 
streamliner. From Chicago Tuesdays and Saturdays, 5:45 pm. . 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 


Standard Pullman—stainless steel chair car daily California 
train, known to transcontinental travelers for over 40 years. 
LIMITED 
\ fine fast train for all classes of travel,,carrying Fred Harvey 
Dining Car, and Pullmans direct to the Canyon’s rim. 


THE SCQUT 


Swilt, fine, economy train to Los Angeles, for coach and Tourist- 
leeper passengers only. Fred Harvey dining car meals, only 
90¢ a day; special car for women and children; courier-nurse. 


ALL AIR-CONDITIONED, OF COURSE 


For reservations, details, etc., just consult your 
nearest Santa Fe representative, or write: 


. & A. BOND, Dist. Pass. Agent 
302 Franklin Trust Bldg. 
1500 Chestnut St. at 15th ¢ 


Only a//-Pullman extra fare 39%,-hr. Chicago-Los Angeles 
streamliner. Chicago each Tuesday and Saturday 7:15 pm. 


*-HILADELVHIA, PA. 
Rittenhouse 1464-1165; Race 9642 


THE LEADING LOW-PRICED CARS 


biggest 


5 INCHES LONGER 
ONE_ 


6 INCHES LONGER 
THAN THE OTHER! 


"JAHIS NEW PLYMOUTH isnot only 
Ta biggest of the leading low- 
priced cars...it offers more quality 
—more actual autontobile value! 

It’s the only low-priced car with 
the marvelous riding smoothness 
of Amola Steel coil springs and 
Floating Power engine mountings; 
plus a big 82-h.p. “L-head” engine 
that combines power with economy. 


“SO BEAUTIFUL YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVEIT’S A LOW-PRICED CAR!”’ 


**De Lux 


Joadking” and the 


4. All Plymouth models have the same 
big, 82-h.p.“‘L-head’’ engine, giving full 

power and economy. 

5. New “Safety Signal’ Speedometer. 


; 


You get a new driving “feel” with 
Plymouth’s new True-Steady 
steering...greater safety with 
time-proven hydraulic brakes. 
Take time today and see this 
bigsextra-value Plymouth. PLym- 
OUTH Division oF CHRYSLER CoR- 
PORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B. S. 
NETWORK, THURSDAYS, 9 TO 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


Any Way You Judge—_Plymouth is Most for Low Price 


1. Perfected Remote Control Shifting. 
2. New Auto-Mesh Transmission. 
3. New Amola Steel Coil Springs. 


6. Time-Proven Hydraulic Brakes. 
7. New True-Steady Steering. 
8. Streamlined Safety Headlamps. 


EASY TO OWN... your present car will 
probably represent a large proportion of 
Plymouth’s low delivered price... with 
the balance in low monthly instalments.- 


e’’— have completely rust-proofed afety-Steel bodies. 


NT on 
Luxe’’ at no extra cost—Perfected 
Remote Control Shifting with 
Auto-Mesh Transmission, 


Go see them! 


COUPES 695 
SEDANS 


DELIVERED IN DETROIT—includ- 

ing front and rear bumpers, bumper 

guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, 

foot control for headlight beam with 

indicator on instrument panel, ashe 

tray in front and rear, sun visor, safe- 

ty glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. a t 
ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. 

‘Transportation and state, local tax- 

es, ifany, not included. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS 
CAR 


_NEW*ROADKING” i 
NEW “DE LUX. 99 | | 
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The United States News 


VIEW MESSAGE oe 
ON DEFENSE ' 


ROOSEVELT’S defense pro- 

gram, as outlined in his message to Congress, 
4 impresses the newspapers as a statement of the 
conclusions reached by Army and Navy experts. 
They find it more moderate than predictions 
by those who envisioned a rapid expansion of 
military power. 

A large part of the press finds in the words of 
the Executive a plea for adequate equipment in 
the air services of the Army and Navy, and 
there is no criticism except as to the capacity 
of the nation to produce the needed air pilots. 
‘ . Emphasis is placed by all commentators on 

Business the fact that the figures presented by the Presi- 
it might be advisable to curtail slightly the reg- eae ee ee 
ular budget and transfer some funds for the ee 
benefit of the defense budget. | ' 


* 


SS 


: 
; fe , > : 


“Aeronautical provi- 
Provisions for sions of the. program,” 


Airplanes Seen _ ‘tates the Washington 


As C ti Evening Star (Ind.), “are | 
in light of the rumors and forecasts of recent | 


weeks, and would seem to merit the whole- 
hearted support of even the most conservative 
elements in the American body-politic.” 
Discussion of the program in Congress and 
elsewhere,” thinks the New York Times (Dem.), 


See, bee: | | “is certain to turn chiefly upon the matter of air 
| strength. It will be appropriate to consider ) 
THE PROMISED LAND such questions as the purposes for which a force 
Cartoonist Mergen in the, Miami Daily News p of 8,000 planes can profitably be used; the prob- 
able annual cost of maintaining an air fleet of 
| this size; the needs, particularly of the Army, 
ora a in the matter of increased personnel and addi- 
: tional air bases, and ability of the airplane in- 


ve 


dustry to meet the demands of the proposed 
4 new program.” 
1 Pointing out that “the 
Restoration President does well to 
Of National recall that it took the 
. United States a whole 
Ideal Hailed 


year, after the declara- 
tion of war on April 6, 1917, to prepare the 
troops to meet the Germans on equal terms in 
any major engagement,” the Washington Post 
(Ind.) declares, “it is merely restoring a na- 
tional ideal to insure that the modern American 
Army shall be ready immediately.” 

“Granted that we have a great need to de- mY 
fend ourselves, granted that the menaces abroad pe 
before,” declares the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), a py ee 
“the suggested program may well be the min- 
imum that Mr. Roosevelt calls it.” 

“The crux of the President’s proposal,” says 
the New York Herald Tribune (Rep.), “lies in 
the one big item of $300,000,000 to be spent over 
the two years for. Army airplane construction. 
It is expected to produce at least 3,000 planes atl wr 
of 5,320 for the Army) and possibly ‘many — PM Tif 
more’ if mass production methods are devel- 
fe fe Fi epee, oped. After so much talk of a 10,000 total for 
the Army (in addition to the 3,000 authorized 
for the Navy), this recommendation may seem 
agreeably small.” - 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) submits “that 
the $210,000,000 for defense in the coming fiscal » 
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CON year can be and should be found among the 
hundreds. of items that make up the nine bil- ANS 
lions of projected outgo, instead of being pro- | 
NO SIR; WE NEVER BELIEVED THAT OLD GAG BEFORE! ~ vided _by adding weight to an already oppres- “NOW, WHERE WOULD YOU LIKE TO BEGIN?” 
Cartoonist Talburt for Scripps-Howard Newspapers — sive burden of taxation. Cartoonist Herblock for N. E. A. Service 
+ Cutting the Cost of Relief + ff The Bu dge an d U. Deb 
TTENTION given by the press able, and that sharp curtailment UILLION SIZE 


to the relief situation in the 
present fiscal year has resulted in 
the development of evenly divided 
sentiment among the commenta- 
tors along two lines. 

One group is unwilling to op- 
pose the President’s plan for the 
appropriation of $875,000,000 for 
the remainder of the fiscal year, 
but voices the hope that gradual 


curtailment of the amount will be 


possible without requiring dan- 
gerous and painful readjustments 
in employment. ; 

This same group of newspapers 
would adopt the idea advocated by 
conservative leaders in Congress 
of introducing local control of 
relief funds, under general super- 
vision of the Federal Government. 

The opposing group is con- 
vinced that exhaustion of funds 


of the proposed fund should be 
attempted by Congress. The at- 
titude is inspired by belief that 
politics has been and still is the 
dominant factor in the WPA ac- 
tivities. 

With criticism of continuing 
political influence, the New York 
Times (Dem.), suggests that “at 
least a system of local administra- 
tion under broad Federal super- 
vision promises to reduce the po- 
litical and purely arbitrary factors 
toa minimum.” The Times finds‘a 
parallel in the. Wagner Housing 
Act. 


In advocating a complete change > 


of policy, the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union (Rep.), argues that the ex- 
isting policy is dangerous, “and 
must ultimately lead’ to disaster 
unless definite steps are taken to 
check it.” The Union advocates a 


HE press is almost unanimous past, and he has even passed by 


in pointing out that the budget 
message of President Roosevelt, 
after six years of hope to achieve 
a balance, abandons that position 
for an unprecedented spending 
campaign. 

The conclusion that the Execu- 
tive proposes to continue his pol- 
icy of “spend for recovery” is 
voiced along with the warning 
from every section that taxation 
must. be depended on to lead the 
way back to solvency. 


Commentators point out that | 
the ,national debt in the coming 


year-will be increased more than 
$3,300,000,000, and will come with- 
in $700,000,000 of the statutory 
limit of 45 billions 

“The budget brushes the ten- 
billion dollar mark,” says the New 
York Sun (Ind.), with the con- 


the era of qualified predictions.” 


“Our national debt goes through 
the roof,” comments the. Cincin- 
nati Times-Star (Rep.), with the 
estimatesthat “Mr. Roosevelt 
stands by himself among Ameri- 
can Presidents as a creator of 
deficits.” 


Among the papers that de- 
fend the President’s budget is the 
Philadelphia Record (Ind.), which 


offers the argument: “The net 


cost of the whole recovery pro- 
gram has been only ten billions, 
an average of a billion a year, and 
in return thé nation’s income has 
risen twenty billions, or 50 pet 
cent, since its low point in 1932.” 

“In the end,” warns the’Chicago 
Tribune (Rep.), “excessive expel 
ditures lead*to’totalitarian gover 


_ ment and all its degradations. That 


.COUNTING CHICKENS BEFORE—! 


Cartoonist Pease in the Newark Evening News 


\ | 
a | : clusion that “with Mr. Roosevelt | is the road which Mr. Roosevelt 
the day of definite predictions of smilingly invites the America” 
a balanced budget is well in the | people to take.” 


before the end of the present fiscal | “general overhauling of the fiscal 
year is inexcusable and unexplain- ' problem.” ( 
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January 16, 1939 


The United States News 


A STAEEMATE 
IN EUROPEAN 
APPEASEMENT 


agence fragile frontiers are un- 
changed by the two-day talks 
in Rome between Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Great Britain and 
Premier Mussolini of Italy. 


If reports that Chancellor Hitler. 


has instructed Mussolini to keep the 


The conference in Rome. 
An end to appeasement? 
Positive and negative re- 
sults of a historic meeting. 


peace of Europe for one year prove 


. to be true, despite an official denial, 


those frontiers-may remain un- 
changed until next January, 


Whether the conference is termed 
@ success or a failure, its outstand- 
ing feature is that‘the head of a 
democratic government and the head 
of a totalitarian government met, 
talked, bargained and parted with- 
out visibly affecting the balance of 
power in Europe or Africa. 

Perhaps this means that the days 
of “appeasement” are over. Ap- 
the policy that gave 
Sudetenland to Germany and scraps 
of land to Poland and Hungary, 
has been subject to a drumfife of 
criticism in England and France. 


The French Position: 


No Territorial Grants 


A stop on the way to Rome for 
“tea” in Paris with Premier Daladier 
of France only served to impress on 
the British Prime Minister and his 


the French are not fooling when they 
say, “We will not yield one inch of 
French territory.” 

Closeted at Venice Palace with the 
man who shapes Italian destiny, 
Chamberlain soon heard the other 
point of view. He heard, undoubt- 
edly, that Italy would be pleased to 
see Spanish Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco accorded belligerent rights. 
This recognition would permit the 
Insurgent general, now driving to- 
ward the Loyalist seacoast, to block- 


News-lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFRE 


GERMANY 


eer get list of cases violating 
LY United States rights 

A showdown between Germany and 
the United States is the object of the 
latest call United. States Charge 
d’Affaires Prentiss Gilbert paid to the 
German Foreign Office. 

Mr. Gilbert presented a list of spe- 
cific cases where rights of Jews who 


are American citizens have been vio- 


many’s trade balance last year was 
80 million dollars in the red; hence 
Germany wants to export at least 
80 million dollars more goods. 

The German refugee plan, now be- 
ing explained to Mr. Rublee by its 
author, Dr, Hjalmar Schacht, presi- 
dent of the Reichsbank, would do 
both these things for Germany at 
one time. 

Jews would be petmitted to emi- 


—Wide World 


THE SECRETARY CHECKS UP 


| eggdeng et to his desk in the State Department after his 

return from the Pan-American conference at Lima, Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull (left) called in Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles to find out what happened on the home front while he was 


away. 


lated by Nazi decrees. The list was + 


requested by the German Foreign 
Office, which has premised to respect 


| treaty obligations but refuses to ex- 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Halifax, that 


with Nazi leaders. 


Behind the talks between George 
Rublee, director of the Inter-gov- 


ernmental Committee on Refugees, | 


man goods. 


|empt American. Jews from anti- | 
Semitic measures. 
UBLEE discusses refugees 


' and high German authorities are two 


ade Loyalist ports and so starve the | 
Barcelona government into submis- 


sion. 

Mr. Chamberlain also heard from 
Il Duce’s lips, no doubt, that Italy 
would appreciate a voice in managing 


the Suez Canal and the Djibouti port | 


and railroad, three French-controlled 


eloquent facts. 
First, Germany wants to export 


| 


The fact that the British Prime | 


Minister did not yield to the Fascist 

point of view is taken to be an out- 

standing result of the conference. 
The terse “stalemate” communique 


that ended the two-day conference is | 


widely regarded as a sign that British 


grate, taking no money but taking 
orders for German products instead. 
Countries interested in the plight of 
the Jews would have to‘ accept the 
refugee as well as his order for Ger- 
Proceeds from the sale 


of the Nazi products would be turned | 


over to the refugee. | 
x 


HUNGARY 
UDAPEST decides to’ recognize 
Manchukuo. 


‘A revealing sidelight on the drift 
of Hungarian foreign policy is con- 
tained in an announcement from 
Budapest that Hungary has recog- 
nized the Japanese-dominated state 
of Manchukuo. 

Thus Hungary becomes the fourth 
nation to take this step, the other 
three being Japan’s anticommunist 
axis partners, Germany and Italy, 


hurdles that lie between Italy and | policy is stiffening. 


“The Yeas and Nays" . 


Editor’s Note: Letters of com- 
ment and suggestion are invited. 
Those not intended for publication, 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached if 
published, should be so marked. 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed and 
address given. 


~ Is Conciliation Futile? 


Sir:—The recent “evangelical” move- 
ment of The United States News has left 
me incredulous. Knowing the independ- 
ent, fair-minded policies of editorial 
management employed by your organi- 
zation, I cannot attribute subtle and sin- 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


+ In that way we could put purchasing + no man should occupy that exalted of- 


power into the hands of the producers 
who earn it, and not turn it over to the 
politicians to fight over and wind up 


by taking it away trom those who earn 
| it and give it to those who do not earn it. 


ister motives to this reconciliation cam- | 


paign. ... But for the very life of me, 


I cannot see where this inculcation py | 


able writers and orators will eradicate 
our ills. 


Let The United States News revert to — 
its old policy of inviting differences ol | 


opinion in its Forum, rather than the 
unanimity of well-meaning but out- 
moded theologians. : . . If we have hon- 
est reporting, unadulterated facts, uncol- 
ored presentations, even a world of sel- 
fish individuals will act with a social 
conscience that mav be just as valuable 
when resulting from selfishness as from 
unfortunately unreal idealism. 

LEWIS C. FRANK, JR. 
Detroit, Mich. 

* * 


A Word of Thanks - 


Sir:—I thank you, personally and on 
behalf of many thousands, for publish- 
ing in a recent issue the article relating 
'to the Townsend Plan and giving its 
Philosophy. 

It is particularly heartening to the 
advocates of this movement for economic 
security to have your co-operation in 
giving space to a consideration of this 
country-wide plan. 

FRANK R. INGALLS. 
Dorchester, Mass. 
Building Purchasing Power 
Sir:—I believe weare paying too much 


taxes to government and not enough to 
the working man. 


_ ventors and scientists. 
| ship for organization among inventors. 


; tation, 


Instead of making business pay high | 


taxes, I would take practically all taxes 
Off business except one—I would advo- 
cate passing a law making all business 
Pay a certain percentage of its net 
profits (not exceeding in any case 20 per 


men who have worked one year or more 
for the firm. | 


“ cent) ‘as a yearly bonus to its working | 


| 


of December 5, 


C. H. LOCKWOOD. 
Inglewood, Calif. 
x *« * 


Making More Jobs 


Sir:—Why don’t your paper start a 
campaign endorsing a 30-year optional 
retirement for Government employees? 
This is an important issue, because Iit 
will put a lot of men to work each year. 

I am not a Government worker, not 
even a 3-letter man, WPA. In fact, I 
am not working at all, but 


fice more than two terms—but appetite 
grows by what it feeds upon. And Presi- 


/ dent Roosevelt will readily accept a third 


installment of power, 


| he has been putting back the crown— | 


would be glad 
again to “carve the pie.” Like Caesar, 
but each time more gently than before. 

W. H. PORTER. 
Yoakum, Texas. 


k we 


A Way to Build Tolerance. 
Sir:—It’s not tolerance this natson 

needs to be taught today—but better 

human understanding, brought home to 


the individual through human associa- 


I can see | 


the need of a good retirement law on | 
the books so a lot of men can get a job | 


each year. 
LOUIS J. MEEHAN. 
Virginia, Mjnn. 


Organizing Inventors 


Sir:—Four copies of The United States 
News have been circulated among some 
friendly inventors, to read your article 
1938, on Page 12, re- 
garding “Patents: Benefit or Handi- 
cap?”; also, the 102-year-old patent, law 
system. Your next article was December 


19, 1938, page 9, “The Patent Laws: 
Hints of Revision.” 
Such articles have heen promoting 


some ambition for cooperative organiza- 
tion among nearly 25 thousands of in- 
We need leader- 


Please help us to cooperate, so that we 
can communicate with other brothers 
scattered throughout the United States, 
and start a campaign “of cooperative 
activity. 

Problems appear in every branch for 
the activity of invention and discovery: 
In nature, national defense, safety, sani- 
agriculture, irrigation, 
tion, improvement of motor velictes; 
electricity, and chemicals. - R. STOLA: 

P. O. Box 33, Stratford, Conn. 


The Third-Term Issue 
Sir:—There is every indication that 
resident Roosevelt is eager to go down 

in history as the first man to serve this 

mighty Republic three times as its chief 
magistrate. 
When first nominated, he declared that 


tion. Tolerance would then easily fol- 


low. | 

I suggest some recreation classes or 
centers all over tHe United States. By 
extra classes in schools, night and day, 
in churches, recreation centers, 


greater human understanding would be | 


brought about. 


By the adaption of 
(play) methods to grown-ups, the tol- 


- crance game should be easily and agree- 


ably learned by grown-ups aS well as 


younger people. It would be just adapt- 
ing a method of learning already in use | 
in every city and State, simply an en- | 


naviga- 


largement. of the ideas already in op- 
eration. By bringing millions more of 
people together (by their own free will) 
with common interests—viz., mothers, 
husbands, young people, older people, 
hobbyists—into groups of learning,.danc- 
ing, sports, dramatics, tolerance would 
soon follow such group association. 


Detroit, Mich. C. M. K. 
x * * 
The “Soviet Menace” 
Sir:—Intellectual confusionists are 


waxing hysterical about Hitler and mini- 
mizing the Soviet menace as a thing of 


the past, as if they were.ignorant of the | 


kindergarten 


recent fedoubled red propaganda, since 


the Munich set-back. ' 
Grant, for argument’s sake, that Hitler 


js-today the world’s greatest menace and 


that the redoubled red propaganda - in 


AROUND. THE WORLD: 
NEW U. S.-BERLIN RIFTS 


+ about 500,000 Jews. 


Second, Ger- + S PAIN 


give way to Insur- 
gent drive 


Failure of Preenter. Atussolins to 
win belligerent a for Insurgent 


‘Spain in conversafions with British 


statesmen in Rome appears to have 
Spurred Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco in his ¢zive through Cata- 
lonia. 

Insurgents, pressing another wedge 
through Loyalist “»ain, are predict- 
ing again that the civil war is “al- 
most over.” Loyalists, who are hope- 
ful of reaults for their new advance 
in the Estramadura mining region, 
have called about 200,000 new re- 
cruits to the colors to check the 
Franco attack. 


CHINA 


cut Peiping-Tient- 
sin railway 


The Japanese army is as worried . 


as the Chinese army is gleeful over 
news that 500 well-armed, well-dis- 
ciplined Chinese guerillas cut the 
busy Peiping-Tientsin railway. 

The tracks, running through North 
China territory that Japan has sup- 
posedly controlled for almost a year, 
are vital to the North China Develop- 
ment Company which is busy work- 
ing the newly conquered lands. Suc- 
cess of the Chinese guerilla raid, far 
behind the Japanese front lines, is 
taken as good evidence of how firm 


| is Tokyo’s grip on China. 


x * 


JAPAN 


TATESMAN protests United 
States’ fortifying of Guam. 


There is good reason why a spokes- 
man forthe Japanese navy said his 
superiors are “gravely disturbed” by 
United States’ plans to build strong 
fortifications on the island of Guam. 

The American plans call for an 
air base and vastly improved—naval 
base on the tiny Pacific island that 
would transform Guam into per- 
haps the strongest outpost of Ameri- 
can defense. Its situation, only 
1500 miles from the Philippines, and 
not much farther from Japan, makes 
it, in United States opinion, a val- 
uable front-line base for protection 
of the United States. 
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The Penalties 
U.S. can place 
on Dictators 


[Continued From Page 5.] 


world’s few currencies that is ac- 
cepted everywhere in any quantity at 
full value. 

Refusal to buy precious metals 


from the “aggressor” nations is not 
an ideal weapon, however, because 


_complish thé. same result. 


these metals can be melted down so 


_as to disguise their origin. A bar of 


Japanese gold could slip incognito 
into the London gold market and be 
indistinguishable from British gold 
when offered to the United States 
Treasury. 

More effective is an embargo on 
credits to foreign nations. 

Except by invoking the Neutrality 
Act the American Government does 
not have the legal power to cut off 
private credits to private business 
abroad, but. moral suasion can be 
used with American banks to ac- 
Moral 
pressure. has been used by the State 
Department to discourage sale of 
bombs and airplanes to Japan. The 
Same type of pressure could be used 
to discourage loans to firms in Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

Another thrust at dictator pocket- 
books would be to freeze the funds 
their citizens have on deposit in this 
country. Power to do this was given 
the President by the Emergency 
Banking Act of 1933, which author- 
ized him to suspend bank payments 
to foreign countries. 


Political Weapons 
And Their Use 


Apart from trade and financial 
measures aimed at the pocketbook, 
there are methods short of war the 
United States can use that are 
aimed at national pride in “aggres- 
sor nations”. 

hese weapons, chiefly political, 
include all the progressive stages of 
breaking off relations Starting 
with temporary “summoning home” 
of an ambassador—which’ already 
has been done in the case of Ger- 
many—the chain of possible actions 


| can end in complete withdrawal of 


our country doesn’t mean anything. 
Why give Hitler such a juicy excuse for | 
saying that our “democracy” is just a 


stooge for the Soviet? Why invite ag- 
gression in that way?: 


In this era, maybe it is too prosaic to 


be digging up. weeds by the roots, Marx- 
_ism being the’ tap root-which feeds Nazi- 
_ ism as well as bolshevism, 


Osakis, Ming, LEWIS O. ANDERSON. 


partment—is_ that 


all American officials stationed in 
the offending foreign country. 
Another way to strike a blow..at; 


national pride is to keep up a drum- 


fire of criticism of dictator tactics. 

The catch in all these‘-punitive 
weapons—a catch that does not es- 
cape the attention of the State De- 
“aggressor gov- 
ernments” usually answer retaliation 
with more retaliation. 


\\ 
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Liberty 


between Washington and Chicago 


Walk from car to car on the LIBERTW LIMITED 
...and you will find a range of accommodations, 
modernity of interiors, comfort and luxury available 
only on this famous flyer between Washirigton and 
Chicago. Master Rooms with private bath and shower. 
Compact Roomettes and ingenious up-and-down 
stairs Duplex Rooms, at little more cost than a 
lower berth. Drawing Rooms, Double Bedrooms, Im- 
proved Section Sleepers ...and because this train 
noted for “service for everybody” P. R. R. Luxury 
Coaches. All air-conditioned, including Dining, Lounge 
and Observation Cars in the most modern manner. 


Go MODERN onthe LIBERTY LIMITED... 
one of the FLEET OF MODERNISM 


— ald 


Above... Vista of the LIBERTY'S 
Lounge Car. 


Below ... Master Room with ad- 
joining bath with shower, 


5:5§ 
Ar. Chi 


Sago 
Cnnsy Vania...‘ 
Lv. Chicon, 
3:10°p 
Ar, 
Railroad 


Plan to visit 1939's two big events; 
New York World's Fair and Golden 
Gate International Expesitioen, 
San Francisco. 


CAR 42.. BAD 


To drive, even another day, in a car without the extra protection you get in a Hudson 
is a risk you'll never want to take once you know the facts. Read about the two great 
exclusive safety features described below —then come in and see everything else you 

et in a 1939 Hudson. New Salon Interior. New Handy Shift at the steering wheel. 
ea Dash-Locking Safety Hood that locks from a lever inside the car so battery and 
engine parts are safe from theft. Enjoy the amazing comfort of the sensational new 
Airfoam Ride. For the sake of safety and lasting satisfaction —investigate! 


yente 


all 1939 Hudsons | 


Hudson’s Weather-Master Fresh Air and Heat Control available in all models. 


YOU'RE 
SAFER 
INA 


HUDSON 112.¢ HUDSON SIX e HUDSON COUNTRY CLUB SIX AND EIGHT 


——$——$__—_—_—_—— aa NOW A DELUXE HUDSON 112- PRICED DOWN WITH 
DELUXE MODELS OF THE “OTHER THREE” 


and up for 86 H. P. Hudsen 

TO USED CAR B UYERS A 
in. W. B.; $919 and up for 

Country Club models—101 and 

122H.P., 122 and 129-in. W.8. 


Prices delivered in Detroit, equipped to drive; including 
Federal taxes, not including state and local taxes, if any. 
’ For delivered prices in your locality see your Hudsoa 
“dealer. Attractively low time payment terms, wich new 


Double-Safe Brakes are standard at no 
extra cost~and Auto-Poise Control is 
available at small cost—on all 1936, 
1937 and 1938 cars built by:Hudson! 


Hudson-C.1.T. Plan. Prices subject to change without aotice. 
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her new colonv 
| 
FRONT TIRE AND 
— ype OUT AT 60" HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
ULD FAIL! 
you'D BE SAFER WITH HUDSON'S SHO 
excLusivE auto-POIse CONTROL you'D BE SAFER WITH HUDSON'S 
| Because this revolutionary mechani- EXCLUSIVE pouBLe-SAFE BRAKES 
| cal invention (patent applied for) Because, even if hydraulics should 
ically helps tO keep wheels of their course— eyddenly fail through accident oF service 
on rough roads, in heavy side winds, even neglect, the drivet of a Hudson ims pushes 
when 4 sire blows: The operation of AUTO- farther om the same foot pedal and STOPS. 
poise CONTROL does not require special Thanks to Hudson s exclusive DOUBLE- 
tires, tubes OF extra equipment of any kind. SAFE BRAKES~ — pence | 
it is a built-in feature—-S ANDARD AT NO (finest Benes 
' 4 93 Hudson assen- reserve mec ant y i} 
EXTRA cost on all 1939 Md Sh matically from the same foot pedal. Many 
ger caf no other has any! ing letters 10 our files tell of accidents pre- 

db Double-Safe Brakes, srandard 
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planes might be requested. 
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January 16, 1939 


THE NEW LAWS 
IN THE MAKING 


ONGRESS is losing little time in attacking its 

major problems. 

Relief needs from now until July 1, national de- 
fense needs, Presidential appointments and the 
introduction of new legislation were the major con- 
cerns on Capitol Hill last week. 

Consideration of President Roosevelt’s request for 
an additional appropriation of 875 million dollars 
to’ cover WPA needs for the rest of this fiscal year 
led to the first major upr — rial the Adminis- 
tration. 


The House Appropriations Committee, after study- 


‘ing the President’s request, reported a WPA de- 


ficiency bill which provided 725 million dollars for 
WPA for the rest of the current fiscal year, a 150- 
million-dollar reduction from the amount asked. 

After a sharp debate in which the supporters of 
the Administration charged that the cut would 
mean the throwing of thousands of needy persons 
out of WPA employment, the House voted 226 to 
137.against restoring the appropriation to the full 
g@mount requested by the President. 


Also, the House in the bill as finally approved 
underlined its defiance of Administration wishes by 
requiring that the reduced appropriation be appor- 
tioned over the next five months, and nullifying the 
President’s recent executive order to bring 37,000 
WPA administrative workers under civil service. 


‘Also the bill fixed the rate of differential in WPA. 


Wages which may exist between different sections 
of the country at 25 per cent and prohibited giving 
relief to aliens. | 

National defense needs were outlined by the 
President in a specia) message to Congress in which 
he recommended that 552 million dollars be appro- 
priated as quickly as possible to finance a “minimum 
program for the necessities of defense.” 


The President proposed that 300 million dollars 
be spent to provide the Army with a minimum of 
3,000 additional first-line planes. He suggested that 
50 million dollars of this amount be made available 
“immediately.” 


Airplane Program 


Below Expectations 


Comments in regard to this program, which is 
considered one of the principal items of legislation 
likely to be brought up at this session, were favor- 


able for the most part. The recommendations for ~ 


construction of new airplanes were much smaller 
than had been forecast by earlier reports which 
intimated that approximately three times as many 


Additional evidence that America needs to ex- 
pand its airplane production was presented in the 
annual report of the National Advisory Committee 
on Aeronautics, which recommended to Congress 
that airplane construction be increased in the in- 
terest of peace and safety. 


Also bearing on the national defense problem was 
the testimony before a joint session of the House 
and Senate Military Affairs Committees, of Ambas- 
sadors Kennedy and Bullitt on leave from their 
posts in London and Paris. According to members 
of the Committee, the two ambassadors painted an 
extremely dark picture of the prospect for peace 
in Europe. 


In the Senate and in Senate committees, consid- 
eration of the President’s nominations to fill the 
Vacancy in the Supreme Court and in important 
executive offices was one of the principal items of 
business. 

Two of the most important appointments, that 
of Felix Frankfurter, 56-year-old Harvard law pro- 
fessor, to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and that of Harry Hopkins, former WPA 
Administrator, to be Secretary of Commerce, were 
investigated in lengthy hearings. 

In.an unusual step for a nominee to the Supreme 
Court, Professor Frankfurter appeared personally 
before the Senate Judiciary subcommittee to defend 
his Americanism and his connection with. the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

After hearing Mr. Frankfurter’s testimony, the 
subcommittee voted unanimously to recommend 
confirmation of his nomination. 


Mr. Hopkins Defends 
Relief Administration 


Equally unusual was the lengthy questioning of. | 


Mr. Hopkins, carried out by the Senate Commerce 
Committee in considering his appointment. 


In his testimony, Mr. Hopkins defended his ad- 
ministration of relief and denied that he had ever 
gaid that his philosophy was to “spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect.” He pledged himself 
to constructive efforts for business in his new post. 

The hearings of the Committee developed into 
an extensive investigation of, Mr. Hopkins’ relief 
policies. He was summoned for additional testimony 
and the final vote on his confirmation was post- 
poned to Jan. 18. 

Meanwhile, the Senate confirmed a number of 

important nominations, including the nominations 
of Preston Delano to be Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency; John W. Hanes, as Under Secretary of the 
Treasury; former Senator James P. Pope, as a 
board member of the TVA’ dnd Ellen.S. Woodward, 
formerly on the staff of WPA, as a member of the 
Social Security Board. 
_ Railroad legislation designed to rehabilitate one 
of America’s sickest industries, legislation to expand 
the housing program, legislation to increase regu- 
Jation of the petroleum industry, as well as a num- 
ber of other important bills were included among 
the measures introduced during the week. 

Additional powers for the ICC and a complete 
revision of the system of railroad reorganization 
procedure are included in an omnibus railroad aid 
bill introduced by Chairman Lea of the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. 

Senator Wagner introduced a bill to enable the 
United States Housing Authority to increase its 
strictly repayable loan fund by 800 million dollars 
through the issuance of bonds. 


Senator Wagner alsp reintroduced a measure he 


sponsored af the last. session to create a billion- 
dollar Federal mortgage bank to deal in urban real 
estate. Bills to create similar agencies to: handle 
farm mortgages and farm indebtedness also have 
been introduced. 


HE Administration has had its first 
taste of resistance from the 76th 

Congress. It has had its first taste, too, 
of the effect of a “purge” which back- 
fired. 

Into the House of Representatives 
went President Roosevelt's request for 
a deficiency appropriatign of $875,000.- 
000 for Works Progress Administration. 
Out.of the House came a grant of only 
$725.000.000. 

The vote was 226 to 137. 

The House also rejected an amend- 
ment, backed by Workers Alliance, to in- 
crease the appropriation to $1,050,000, 
000 and another, backed by the Confer- 
ence of Mayors, to grant $915,000,000. 

Floor debates indicated that Congress 
is economy-minded and ready to attack 
New Deal agencies freely. Excerpts 
from the debate appear here. 
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—Wide World © 


THOSE MONDAY MORNING BLUES 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT revives his Monday morning White House conferences with - 


the “Big Four” of Congress. 


Shown leaving the Executive Offices are, left to right: Vice 


President Garner, Senate Majority Leader picuatig. Speaker Bankhead and House Majority 


Leader Rayburn, 


“A 


THE VOICE CONGRESS 


Spending, Relief and the Needs of Jobless: 
The House Argues a Tangled Question 


HE first Congressional defy of the Presi- 

dent’s legislative requests came in the 
House with a $150,000,000 slash in the relief 
appropriations bill, 

Excerpts from the debate revealing the 
mood of legislators follow: 


MR.:.WOODRUM (Den.), of Virginia, Chair- 


man of the subcommittee of the House Com- . 


mittee on Appropriations: Mr. Chairman, 
House Joint Resolution 83, which is now before 
the Committee fgr consideration, is for the pur- 
pose of providing additional funds for the 
Works Progress Administration for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. I shall undertake to 
give a very brief description of the resolution. 
As reported by the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, 
mainder of the fiscal year, covering a period 
from February 6 to June 30, 1939. Those funds 
are available to the Works Progress* Adminis- 
tration under the same terms and provisions of 
the original relief act of 1938, under which 
Works Progress Administration is now operat- 
ing, with the excéption that the.amount avail- 
able for Federal projects is proportionately in- 
creased—an immaterial and noncontroversial 
change in the bill—and with a further provi- 
sion added that undertakes to prevent the su- 
pervisory personnel of the Works Progress 
Administration from being covered into the 
classified civil service under the terms and pro- 
visions of the Executive order of June 24, 1938. 
I think the reason for the language is obvious. 
Some of us entertain the hope that the Works 
Progress Administration will some day, when 
business and industry have been able to take 
up certainly a large part of the slack of un- 
employment, find itself with nothing to do. 
We would not wish to place in the way of 
ultimate liquidation of the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, an army of 37,000 civil service em- 
ployes. 
So the committee did not feel that they should 


be added permanently to the personnel of the 


United States Government. | 

Another thing that we should bear in mind is 
that, while the funds come out of the Federal 
Treasury, they come ultimately out of the 


it provides for $725,000,000 for the re- 


+ 


pockets of the taxpayers of America, and he ¢ mined effort to balance the Budget of the Fed- 


who figures that if he can get these people on 
the Federal rolls local taxpayers are thereby re- 
lieved of the burden is a shortsighted mathema- 
tician. 


In addition.to this money that is being spent 
by the WPA for relief work, do not forget the 
fact that the Federal Government, in many 
other fields of endeavor, is extending the help- 
ful hand to its indigent and its needy citizens. 

The National Youth Administration has for 
expenditure $275,000,000 for this fiscal year. 
The Federal public buildings program, the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, estimated that they 
would take care of a million of the unemployed 
people—a million jobs during this fiscal year. 
The- Civilian Conservation Corps 300,000. The 
Navy building program is just getting under 
way. Also the national defense program, which 
will shortly be before us. 


Effects of Reduction 
On Business Activity 


So there is no merit in the argument that a 
reasonable decrease in WPA expenditures is 
going to cut down the purchasing power of the 
American people.... 

I believe I can demonstrate that the rolls of 
WPA can be reduced four or five hundred thou- 
sand in the next six months without causing 
any deserving person to actually suffer. 

How can it be done? In the first place, it is 
very reasonable to assume that business and in- 
dustry, in the creation of these million and a 
half new jobs, is going to take some people 
from the WPA. We should be able to assume 
that... 


Unemployable people ought to be taken care 
of by localities, by cities, and by States. They 
have no place upon this program, which is a 
work-relief program. ..., 

There is another consideration, and I put it 
last because it is last, but it is, nonetheless, a 
consideration. .. 


I have persistently advocated a reduction in 
Federal expenditures and a serious and deter- 


—Harris & Ewing 


ANYONE SAY ANYTHING ABOUT A “PURGE”? 
HE attempted “purge” by the Administration last year of Senator Ellison D, “Cotton Ed” 


Smith, of South Carolina, was forgotten when the veteran legislator, chairman of the Sen- 


ate Agriculture Committee, met with Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wallace to discuss the 
new farm bill. Both happily declared they would put their shoulders behind the plow in ef- 


forts to push the program through Congress. 
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eral Government.... 


MR. TABER: (Rep.), of New York: What 
I am going to propose is that we appropriate 
enough money to carry this,matter to the 7th 
day of April.... 

In the meantime Congress should be directed 
to get busy and formulate a definite program 
that will get rid of this kind of set-up—the kind 
of set-up that has gone back on the purpose that 
Congress expressed for taking care of the 
worthy and needy, that has made it an instru- 


»ment of politics, that has played politics with 


the people’s misery.... 

I believe if we would remove the restrictions 
against business recovery which the Corcoran 
and Cohen group have persuaded the President 


“to place upon business, the appointments to, the 


National Labor Relations Board and to other 
key positions in the Government, we would en- 
courage business to go ahead and employ peo- 
ple, and there would be no trouble in wiping 
out the WPA entirely. ... 

MR. CANNON (Dem.) of Missouri: The ap- 
propriation of $875,000,000 recommended by the 
Budget will keep 3,081,300 men at work. The 
appropriation of $725,000,000 recommended by 
the committee will employ only 1,930,000. In 
other words, the committee proposes to throw 
out of employment, in the dead of winter, 
1,151,300 men. 

The PWA estimates each family to average 
3'. persons. That is a conservative estimate as 
the traditional military ratio is five to a family. 
But even at the minimum estimate, the number 
of dependents affected by this reduction would 
aggregate 4,026,550 persons.. At the Army ratio 
it will affect 5,726,500 people. 


Wide Indirect Results 
Ascribed to Slash 


But it goes further than that. The business 
created and supported by the needs of this vast 
number of people, their trade with merchants, 
artisans, and professional men, gives employ- 
ment to numerous other workers who, without 
this business, will also be thrown out of em- 
ployment. So, on a conservative estimate, the 
proposition of the committee here is to take 
away the subsistence of from six to eight 
million people. 

MR. DITTER (Rep.), of Pennsylvania: On 
the 8th of last November a mandate was de- 
livered by the American people. It is encour- 
aging to note the responsiveness of many of 
the men here to that mandate. By their ballots 
on November 8, the American people declared 
that there should be an end to the profligacy, 
to the extravagance, to the corrupt administra- 
tion of public affairs, particularly in the admin- 
istration of relief to the needy. R 

MR. SHORT (Rep.), of Missouri: Mr. Chair- 
man, the only excuse offered by this adminis- 
tration for this unparalleled policy of continued 
spending is that it promotes prosperity, revives 
business, and provides more jobs. The facts and 
the record will not bear out this contention. 

I am not going to vote to give any man in the 
White House, be he Republican, Democrat, or 


New Dealer, blank checks in the huge sums a 


supine and subservient Congress in the past 
few years has turned over tq our Chief Execu- 


~ tive, sums which he can spend at any time in any 
manner herseesofit. / 


“This,” as often I have said, “is more power 
than any-good man should want>and certainly 
is more power than any bad man. should have.” 


OUR LEGISLATORS 


VIEW THE. DEFICIT 


/HAT THE President had to say to 
Congress in his annual message on the 
state of the union had its immediate reper- 
cussions in the first debate entered into by 
the House. Budget issues, private vs. pub- 
lic spending, and the sentiments expressed 
by President Roosevelt in his Jackson Day 
speech to party leaders provided the 
groundwork for the pros and cons of a new 
Congressional season. .Excerpts from the 
_ debate follow: 


MR. RICH (Rep.), of Pennsylvania: I was very 
much interested in listening to the President’s re- 
port on the state of the nation on January 4. Al- 
most the first paragraph that was discussed in that 
address was the fact that we must prepare for war. 

When a nation starts preparation for war on a 
large scale it generally gets into war. We, as Mem- 
bers of Congress, must be very, very careful that 
we do not permit the President of the United States 
to gt us into that pasition, because I firmly believe 
hat if it would require a war in order for him to 
eever up some of the misdoings of his administra- 
tion, we will go to war.... 

We find Mr. Roosevelt in 1934 standing- here 
Speaking to you of a balanced Budget. In 1935 he 
came to the Congress and reiterated the statement 
that we would have a balanced Budget in 1936. 
In 1937 he at first talked about a balanced Budget 
but then decided that he would not balance it, so 
he asked for several billions of dollars to carry on. 

He was so far off balance in 1937 that he lost his 
balance. He has been out of balance ever since he 
has assumed public office. 

MR SCHAFER (Rep.), of Wisconsin: How do you 
expect the present administration to get out of the 
habit of spending when they feed on $100-a-plate 
dinners, all in violation of the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act, shaking down the government em- 
ployes? 

MR. THOMAS F. FORD (Dem.), of California: 
The gentleman objects to an unbalanced Budget. 
Would be sooner have the Budget balanced or see 
ten or fifteen million people starve? 


Instilling Confidence 


In Business Leaders 


MR. KNUTSON (Rep.), of Minnesota: Why not 
put them to work? 

MR. RICH: If we will start to economize we will 
instill some confidenee in the business people back 
home—a million of them who want to po ahead 
and do things. They are willing to go ahead just 
as soon as there is a ray of hope from this admin- 
istration. They will put 500 to work while we put 
1 on the Government pay roll. 

MR. VOORHIS (Dem.), of California: 
it is proposed that we should completely 


When 
turn 


the matter back to the free exercise of private 


finance and industry in America, I would point out 
to you that in all of the years of the 1920’s that 
policy was followed clear through .the whole time, 
and the result was the collapse of 1929; and I would 
point out to you further that in 1937 we were told 
that if we would drastically reduce those appro- 
priations business would reabsorb and take back 
the people that were laid off by WPA. 

The plain fact is that that did not happen. ... For 
my part I rejoice in the clarity and wisdom of the 
President’s message in which he asks us to appro- 
priate $875,000,.000 to protect people from being 
made unemployed in larger numbers, and thus pro- 
tect the increase in business. ... 

MR. SIROVICH ‘(Dem.), of New York: I call.., 
attention to the fact that in 1930 when the Republi- 
can Party was in power and Mr. Hoover was Presi- 
dent of the United States, 20,000.000 men and 
women were unemployed, and the sublime principle 
that. the Republican Party promulgated for the 
treatment of the 20,000,000 unemployed, through 
President Herbert Hoover, was to sell apples, 
through getting free licenses in various cities of 
the country, and have those that are employed di- 
vide their employment with those unemployed. 

I am fuly convinced that the WPA is doing 
fine, constructive work in comparision to what the 
Republicans had to offer in 1930. - 

MR. SCHAFER: My colleague the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] indicated that the gold 
plates used at the $100 Jackson Day New Deal din- 
ner might be made out of the gold we Americans 
were forced to turn into the Treasury. Oh, no; the 
New Deal made our American citizens turn in their 
eold for $20.67 an ounce or else go to the jailhouse 
for five years, just as under the Jones 5-and-10 dry 
law, and then imported approximately $1,500,000,- 
000,000 of gold from Europe at $35 an ounce, mostly 
from Great Britain and France, our debtor nations, 
who owe us more than $10,000,000,000. 

Our children and grandchildren to the third and 
fourth generations will have-to sweat and toil lo 
produce tax dollars to pay this gold bonus of our 
New Deal internationalists. 


Record of Legislation 


ILLS and resolutions introduced are still at flood 

stage in the Capitol. They ranged the past week 
from civil service to espionage; from excise tax on 
imported oil to millions for relief and more millions 
proposed for a Federal attack on tubereulosis. All 
20 to committees for consideration. 

Creation of a labor standards board of five mem- 
bers, appointive by the President, to adminster 4 
fluctuating work-week based on number of unem- 
ployed (S. 480); Sen. Maloney, Conn. 

Increase of excise tax on imported petroleum oil 
to 3 cents per gallon (H. R. 12); Rep. Smith, W. Va.; 
Ways and Means. 

Authorization of $5,000,000 as initia] fund for Fed- 
eral grants to States for nation-wide tuberculosis 
hospitalization program. to be matched in part by 
State funds (S. 471); Sen. Murray, Mont.; Appro- 
priations. 

Increase of punishinent for espionage to maxi- 
mum of 10 years’ imprisonment (S. 420); Sen. 
Guffey, Pa.; Judiciary. 

Placing first, second, third class post offices in 
competitive classified service so as to establish pos- ) 
tal service on a non-political career basis, postmas- 
ters now serving to continue until end of their | 
terms (S. 412); Sen. Vandenberg, Mich.; Post Offices - | 
and Post Roads. — | 
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Only 1 Can Produce 
for Every @ Persons Foi 


CANNED FRUIT AND TOMATO JUICE 


GROWTH OF THE 


INDUSTRY 


1938 


7 Cans Produced 
Each 


Person 
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ANNED and bottled fruit juices 4 


and tomato juice a decade ago 
were comparatively insignificant in 
America’s storehouse of food prod- 
ucts. Today the canning and bot- 
tling of fruit juices and of tomato 
juice rank among America’s major 
food industries, with millions of 
customers and outlets in every part 
of the country. 


In the 1930 fiscal year only 
33,648,000 cans of fruit and tomato 
juices were produced. In the 1938 
fiscal year, production had soared to 
956,784,000 cans. 

Thus, in nine years the outpat 
multiplied more than twenty-eight 
times. 

The illustration on this page shows 
the increase in production § since 
1930. The figures are those reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

There is nothing new about fruit 
juices. Mankind has known and en- 
joyed them for thousands of yeats. 


Commercial Canning 
A Recent Development 


What is new under the food in- 
dustry’s sun, however, is the com- 
production of preserved 
fruit juices, products which the 
consumer can buy and safely store 
for use months later. 

Tomato juice, as well as some of 
the principal fruit juices, also are 
new in that the products from which 
they are derived have been grown 
only for a comparatively short time, 
as agricultural history goes. 

Principal exceptions to the general 
over-night growth of the industry 
are the bottling of grape juices and 
the production of sweet apple. cider. 
Grape juice first was bottled in 1869, 
almost 70 years ago, and long has 
been sold in substantial amounts. 

Production of tomato juice prior 
to the 1930 fiscal or crop year—that 
is, the year ending June 30—was 
insignificant. In 1930 only 220,000 
cases of canned tomato juice were 
produced; in 1932 the pack jumped 
to five and a half million cases, 
where it remained for three years; 
by 1936 production amounted to 
more than 11 million cases; and in 
both. 1937 and 1938 the production 
exceeded 16 million cases. 


Tomato Juice Industry 


Based on Research 


Commercial production of canned 
tomato juice was made possible by 
the painstaking research of the 
pioneer makers. They found that 
new standards of cleanliness as well 
as entirely new equipment were 
necessary to satisfactory production 
of canned tomato juice. 

Citrus fruits made up about half 
of last year’s high record fruit juice 
pack, with grapefruit juice compris- 
ing about three-fourths of the citrus 
juice pack. 

Nine years ago, the domestic pack 
of canned grapefruit was only 174,000 
cases; last year, it was 8,800,000 
cases. 

Only 38,000 cases of orange juice 
were produced: at the beginning of 
the current decade; last year the 
production was 1,700,000 cases. 

Pineapple juice practically was 
unheard of in this country as re- 
cently as five years ago. In that 
season, one thousand cases were re- 
ceived from Hawaii. Last year,’ the 
receipts had grown to 8,800,000-cases, 
comprising about one-third the 
total supply of canned fruit juices. 

To achieve its unusual record, the 
canned and bottled fruit and canned 
tomato juice industry has had to 
carry out highly technical research, 
in many phases of which it has been 
helped by the: Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Decades of Experiments 


Devoted to Problems 


Development of commercial pack- 
ing of orange juice, for example, is 
the result of several decades of ex- 
periments by such capable research 
Organizations as the Fruit Products 


Laboratory of of 
California, Dana rtmant Aorj- 


tions of fruit juice and tomato juice 
packers and glass-container manu- 
facturers. 

The major obstacle which had to 
be overcome was the production of 
a canned orange juice which would 
have a Satisfactory flavor. Research 
has mastered this problem and 
canned juices compare favorably 
both in flavor and vitamin content 
with the fresh juice. 


Many new production methods 
have been developed for use in can- 
ning orange juice in the period 
Since the first large-scale production 
in 1931. 


Special enamels have been devel- 
oped to safeguard the quality of the 
juice after it is put in the cans. The 
best stainless steels and glass-lined 
equipment have been installed in fac- 
tories, and many new types of proc- 
essing machinery have been devel- 
oped s| specifically for the orange juice 
canners. 

About seven steps are involved in 
the canning or bottling of fruit juices. 
Extracting the juice, straining out 
the pulp, de-aerating, sterilizing, 
canning or bottling, pasteurizing and 
cooling. 

But while the essential steps in 
packing are standardized, many 
methods have been devised for per- 
forming them. Each packer has his 
own practices, evolved from his own 
experiments, and usually his own 


r culture, and the research organiza- + especially-constructed machinery as 


well. 

Some of the establishments, like 
the pineapple plants of Hawaii, are 
housed in huge buildings covering 
thousands of square feet and 


he Story of American Efficiency 


+ 


equipped with every modern device | 


known to food preservation. Other 
plants are run on a small scale and 
are provided with a minimum of ex- 
tracting and ‘bottling machinery. 


Many New Types 
of Machines Developed 


In its constant search to improve 


_ its products, the industry has devel- 


oped many new machines. There are 
a dozen or more types of juice-ex- 
tracting equipment, varied to meet 
the requirements of the fruit being 
handled or the ideas of the plant 
managers. 

There are many types of sterilizing 
or pasteurizing devices, plus fillers, 
closing machines, cookers, coolers, 
agitators, peelers, crushers, tempera- 
ture control instruments, 


conveyor systems, and many other 


_ specialized types of machinery. 


One of the most impressive aspects 
of the industry, the Government food 


experts point out, is its development 


of sanitation. Tanks, for instance, 
are either glass-lined or made from 
Stainless metals. No kitchen in the 
richest of swank hotels is more im- 
pressive than the best of the plants 
maintained by the bottlers and can- 


a 


ners of fruit and tomato juices, 

No’ signs are in evidence that the 
fruit juice and tomato juice indus- 
try has reached the end of its expan- 
sion period. 


New Juice Products 
Still in Making 

New products constantly are being 
developed to widen the market. In 
the past few,years juices made from 
dried prunes, loganberries, cherries, 
raspberries and strawberries and nec- 
tars made from apricots, peaches, 
pears and fresh prunes have been 
produced in increasing quantities. 

And research is reaching out to in- 
clude even some products which have 
long been produced only by in- 
dividual farmers. The development of 
flash-pasteurized and germ-filtered 
“apple juices gives promise of increas- 
ing the utilization of apples in the 
form of apple cider. 

The efficiency of the fruit and to- 
mato juice packing industry in de- 
veloping its products, says Gordon 
Ockey, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, has been of great impor- 
tance in meeting the increased con- 
Sumer demand for juice products due 
largely to a growing appreciation of 
their convenience for use as: break- 
fast fruits and in mixed alcoholic 
drinks. 


Nation’s Health Aided 
by Fruit Products 


Moreover, Government economists 
point out, the technological advances 
of the industry have lowered prices 
and added to the supply of health- 
giving fruit products available the 
year around. Thus, the health of 
both~ children and adults. has 
benefited. 

At the same time fruit and tomato 
growers have benefited from the 
progress of the industry because they 
have been given a huge new market 
for their products. 


And so thé progress of the canned 


' fruit and tomato juiee industry en- 


extensive © 


ables America to “drink” an increas- 
ingly large proportion of its fruit. 
During the 1938 fiscal year the Ameri- 
can people, it is estimated, drank 
about 80 million gallons of canned 
fruit juices and more than 50 million 
gallons of canned tomato juice. 


The foregoing is Article No. 51 in 
a series covering outstanding devel- 
opment in the efficiency of indus- 
_tries in the United States. 


A LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Realizing their manifold benefits from motorized transpor- 
tation, manufacturers, farmers. wholesalers. retailers and 


consugners have united in its support. The nation is happy 


to consider these facts: 

Trucking was the logical answer to the modern demand for “tailor-made” 
service. By combining into one operation the movement of goods from a factory 
in one city to the front door of a merchant in another city, it has eliminated the 
burden of excessive handling and excessive inventories. 

Extremely adaptable, highway haulers have brought flexibility to the once-rigid 
distributive system. They have done away with many huge warehouses and idle 
stocks by bringing frequent, fast service to even the most remote factories. 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY 


Trucks, as near as the nearest highway, have great 
maneuverability. They bring out-of-the-way areas 
close to the centers of production and distribution. 
Operating in small units, they crisscross the nation each day to form an elastic 
network of always-available transportation. 


req 


Because it reduces handling, highway hauling eliminates cumbersome and ex- 
pensive packing. Riding on pneumatic tires, today’s trucks 
provide safe convoy for even the most destructible goods. 

Perishable suffered appalling 
mortality, now are delivered direct to the purchaser upon 


their arrival in any given locality. 


products, which once 


“SMALLNESS’”” AN ASSET 


Requiring less capital expenditure, highway haulers are able to serve areas which 
once were considered impractical. It is in their ‘‘smallness”’ that trucks excel. 

The operation of truck lines is adjusted constantly to avoid duplication of serv- 
ices. Between the cities of Toledo and Detroit there are six separate rail routes. 
Yetthe heavy truck hauling which parallels these tracks blends smoothly into the 
flow of passenger cars along the two existing highways. 


Efficiency demanded better shipping service. Truck haul- 
ing satisfied that demand, and the nation has been quick 
lo recognize and utilize the superior service it offers. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Truck -Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY e¢ Detroit 
Sales and Service In All Principal Cities 


FRUEHAUFS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKES 


the HAPPY COMBINATION (blend) 
of American and Turkish tobaccés 
in Chesterfield which’ gives millions 


4 


more smoking pleasure. 


qualities of each tobacco. 


When you try them you will know 
why Chesterfields give millions of 
men and women more smoking 
pleasure... why THEY SATISFY 


... the blend that can’t be copied 
... the RIGHT COMBINATION Of the ~ 
world’s best cigarette tobaccos 


Chesterfield combines in rare 
degree qualities you'll find in no other 
cigarette. In Chesterfield you’ll find 
refreshing mildness...better taste. ..more 
pleasing aroma. Its can’t-be-copied blend 

a combination of the world’s best 
cigarette tobaccos... brings out the finer 


a MARYLIN MESEKE, 


Copyright 1999, Liccrrr & 
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MR. HOPKINS’ DEFENSE OF HIS RECORD: 
THE STORY OF WPA FROM ITS CHIEF 


CROSS a broad expanse of mahog- + 
any table there flowed last week | 

& unique conversation as former WPA | 
Administrator Harry L. Hopkins, 
newly appointed to the Secretaryship 
of Commerce, pitted his 


impaired the contemplated approval 
for the office by the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, headed by Senator 
Josiah W. Bailey (Dem.), of North 
Carolina. 

This Wednesday, with the printed 
record of the three-day hearing be- 
fore them, the members of the com- 
mittee will act oh the nomination. 
That the committee’s action would 
be favorable to the man who has 
Spent billions of dollars since 1933 in 
caring for the unemployed seemed a 
foregone conclusion at the week-end 
despite assertions by several Sena- 
tors reciting allegations made against 
Mr. Hopkins that he permitted poli- 
tics to enter the task of creating work 
for the needy. 

Brilliant blobs of light blanketed 
the members of the Commerce Com- 
mittee and Mr. Hopkins as they ex- 
changed views across the tables in 
the huge marble-pillared Senate 
Caucus Room. Batteries of camera- 
men and newsreel photographers 
kept a continuous visual and spoken 
soundtrack of every change of mood. 
Some 40 to 50 newspaper reporters 
sent running accounts of the ques- 
tions and answers over the press 
wires. Official stenographers worked 
in shifts to catch every word for the 
inevitable record of Congress. Crowds 
of men and women jammed the com- 
mittee room to listen in on the con- 
versation. Silver fox furs mingled 
with shiny worsteds. An occasional 
lorgnette, raised to a quizzical eye, 
caught a beam of light. 


‘**Tax-spend-elect”’ Story 


Interests Committee 


To question Mr. Hopkins on his fit- 
ness to hold the Cabinet post, Sena- 
tors delved into the appointee’s early 


- political affiliations, his record as re- 


lief administrator, his dozens and 
dozens of speeches, some admittedly 
political, charges revealed in the 
Sheppard report on the 
politics” issue in the last election 
campaign, his views on social and 
economic philosophy. In short, the 
true story of Harry L. Hopkins. 

Cigarette after cigarette stub 
dropped at his feet as the Presiden- 
tial Adviser, still showing the effects 
of his recent illness, replied to the 
questions. 

At various times during the cross- 
questioning, maintained for the most 
part by Senator Bailey and Senator 
Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan, Mr. 
Hopkins denied he had ever authored 
the statement to an intimate friend 
that “We'll spend and spend, tax 
and tax, elect and elect.” 

At various times he tcld the com- 
mittee he regretted he had made pol- ° 
itical speeches while serving as WPA 
Administrator. He also regretted the 
fact that WPA administrative em- 


record | 
against charges which might have | 


“relief in | 


| 


ployes who had engaged in political + 
been | 
. With de- | 


campaign activity had 
“pitched out on their 


not 


liberative firmness of voice he told | 


the Senators: “If the Senate confirms 
me it will do so knowing that I am 
devoted to the cause of the President. 
I have tried to be loyal to him and it 
has been easy because I believe in 
him. I'm on his team. That’s the 
whole story.” 
Chairman 


Bailey dryly retorted 


studied closely, is the best vindication 
of those efforts. When you get ddwn 
to it, it is a good record. I do not 
want to tell you there has been no 
politics in relief, but we have tried 
to keep it out. Now, I resent as 
Strongly as I can either the public 
Or private asserticn that I believe 
in putting politics in relief, and that 
people on relief rolls should be sub- 
jected to petty pressure.” 

“You once said, didn’t you,” pressed 


—Wide World 


FIRST THE BLESSING—THEN THE INQUIRY 


— bless you, Harry. May we always be friends,” 


was Sen- 


ator Vandenberg’s salutation to thé new Secretary of Com- 
merce, Harry L. Hopkins, as he appeared before the Senate 
Commerce Committee for questioning prior to Senate confir- 
mation. The Senator (left) questioned the former WPA Adminis- 
trator (right) closely on his social and economic philosophy. 


that he did not deny Mr. 
right to be on the “team,” * 
administrator of public trust I deny 
your right to make political speeches.” 


Mr. Vandenberg Seeks 
Views on Socialism 


When Senator Vandenberg asked 
Mr. Hopkins if he was a registered 


Socialist in New York City in 1914, - 


he replied that he was unable to re- 
call. He would, however, neither af- 
firm nor deny the fact simply by re- 
lying on his memory. Subsequently 
the New York Sun, in an article, 
stated that records showed Mr. Hop- 
kins was a registered Socialist in 1914 
and 1916. 

To the committee Mr. Hopkins ex- 
plained that 
profoundly moved by a desire to see 
reforms in New York City and to see 
the United States keep out of war.” 
It was for that reason, he stated, he 
had supported Morris Hillquit, So- 
cialist candidate for mayor. But, as 


“in those days I was | 


he also explained, he had inherited | 
a strong Democratic strain from his | 


father, to whom he referred as a 
“Bryan Democrat”. 


issue of relief in politics, Mr. Hopkins 
said, “I have done all I could to keep 
petty politics out of relief. I think 
the Sheppard committee report, 


Hopkins’ | Senator Bailey, “that 90 per cent of 
but as an | WPA workers would vote Democratic | 


in the last election?” 


“Poor people generally vote Demo- 
cratic,’ came the reply. 


“Then they don’t shoot Santa 
Claus?” 


“Maybe not, but a lot of other peo- 
ple would like to.” 


Echo of the Fight 
Over Supreme Court 


Quoting from a speech made by 
Mr. Hopkins in favor of the court re- 


organization bill in which the former 


relief head said that two or three 
judges “can block the efforts of a 
popularly elected President and a 


popularly elected Congress” and that . 
the court stood accused of “killing” . 


the AAA and other social reforms, 
Senator Bailey looked up from the 
Speech before him with an expres- 
Sionless glance. 

“I see nothing wrong with it,” 


Mr. Hopkins exclaimed, “I would do- 


it again.” 
“You would attack the Supreme 


Court again?” came the rapid ques- 
Summing up his views as to the | 


tion. 

“Don’t put the words in my mouth, 
Senator.” 

Mr. Hopkins denied that speech 
was a political one. He explained 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


marine chaser base at Queenstown, + been appointed by WPA Adminis- 


Sea Veteran and Author of New 
Plans for Great System of Coast 
Defenses 


BOUT six months ago Rear Ad- 
miral Arthur Japy Hepburn was 
appointed president of a board to in- 
vestigate and report upon the need, 
for the purpose of national defense, . 
for the establishment of additional 
submarine, destroyer, mine and naval 
air bases on the coasts of the United 
States, its territories and possessions, 
as authorized and directed by Section 


But the 


veals the: .com- 
pleteness with | 
which the naval | 


Rear Admiral] 
Hepburn has 

ringed the prob- 
REAR ADM. HEPBURN), 

The thoroughness manifest in the 
report is indicative of the man him- 
self. His life story itself reads like 
an adventurous tale of the high seas. 

Rear Admiral Hepburn was born in 
Carlisle, Pa., in 1877. In 1893 he was 
appointed to the Naval Academy, 
Just a few years later, for service in 
the War with Spain while aboard the 
USS Iowa; he was awarded a medal. 

From then on Rear Admiral Hep- 
burn steadily climbed the naval lad- 
der of promotion. By 1917 he was 
ready to take over command of the 
USS Chicago with additional duty in 
connection with the submarine | base 
a@t New London, Conn. With this na- 


“tion’s entrance into the World: Wat. 


he was assigned to command the sub- 


_Rear.Adm. Hepburn 


That sounds | 
“like a formid- | 
able job. It was. and scouting forces and acted‘ as 
report | 
recently tender- | 


“ed Congress re- | 
ng | made Commandes-ir:-Chief of 


board headed b | 
y ' and down the Atlantic and Pacific 


f 17, li 
10(a), Act of May 17, 1938 (Public No -| at the London naval conference. 


commanded | 


Ireland, and was also in charge of 
aircraft and their operation on the 
northern coast of Ireland. For that 
service he was awarded the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. | 
Rear Admiral Hepburn’s' broad 
knowledge of world naval power 
brought him the assignment of Direc- 
tor of Naval Intelligence. While serv- 
ing in that.capacity he was assigned 
as a naval member Of >the American 
representation\at Geneva three- 
power conferencé for the limitation 
of naval _atmament. Several years 
later h€ again served as naval ad- 
viser to the American representation 


Between times, he 
battleship divisions, submarine forces 


commandant of various naval dis- 
tricts. June 24, 1936, was a red-letter 


day for him. On that date he was | 


the 


. United States Fleet, with the accom- 


panying rank of Admiral. 
He would have naval! air bases up 


coast lines, several in the mid-Pacific. 
He would like to see‘new submarine 
bases stretch from California out to 


the Pacific, 
lands. Further naval strongholds 
would be established in the Alaskan 
and Caribbean regions. 


Mrs. Florence S. Kerr 
New Director of WPA Aid for 
A Million Women and Professional 
Workers 


LLEN S. WOODWARD, who re- 


cently resigned as_ Assistant 


Administrator of the Works Progress 


Administration to become a member 


of the Social Security Board, is cer-_ 


about one thing—her successor 
Mrs. Florence § 


hoe 


Kerr, who has just 


f 


| professional activities. 
| director, 


trator Col. Francis C. Harrington, 
knows the national relief problem 
from the persons on relief to those 
who plan the program from Wash- 
ington offices. 


Since July, 1935, Mrs. Kerr has 
been regional director of the 
Women’s and 


Pro fessional 
Division of 
WPA for thir- 
teen midwest- 
ern States. Un- 
der the driving 
urge of her na- 
tional director, 
Mrs. Wood- 
ward, this 
Smiling - faced, 
Silver - haired 
MISS FLORENCE KERR woman steadi- 
ly expanded the program in her re- 
gion from a few projects in the 
manual production type to a wide 
range of work including cultural-and 
As national 
she now has under her 
jurisdiction more than- a million 
needy men and women. 


From Mrs. Woodward she inherits 


_ the administration of such projects 
those tiny American dots of land in | — 


Midway and Wake Is- | 


as Art, Theatre, Music and Writing; 
Nursing and Public Health: House- 
keeping Aide; School Lunch for 
Needy Children; Library Extension: 
Braille, Research and Museum: His- 
torical Records, Archaeological and 
other surveys; Public Administration 
projects, including real property ap- 
praisals, delinquency. surveys, 
engineering surveys and codification 
of laws; Household Workers’ Train- 
ing; Sewing; Gardening and Can- 
ning, and a number of other women’s 
and professional projects. 

Mrs, Kerr is a native of Harriman, 
Tenn. and a graduate of Grinnell 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, where she 


, was a member of the faculty for five 


years. 


Easing Burden 
Of 135 Million 


Reports to U. S. 


USINESS men have increasingly 
complained that the Government 
demanded too many statistical re- 
ports and that “something should be 
done.” 

In response to such complaints, 
President Roosevelt last spring asked 
the Central Statistical Board to in- 
vestigate and recommend what, 
anything, could be done. 


investigation, and its report. 

What the Board discovered is sur- 
prising even to the persons who have 
been most harassed by what they 
term the report and questionnaire 
nuisance. 

The study covered the year 1937. 
And in that period, 135,500,000 re- 
ports were filed with various agencies 
of the Federal Government. How 
many more were filed with various 
State, local and private agencies is 
not stated. 


of more than one for every man, 
the Federal Government alone. 


Stantial amount of unnecessary 
duplication in the filing of these re- 
turns, and it points out several con- 
spicuous examples. 

Furthermore, the Federal Trade 
Commission, thé Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the War Depart- 
ment, the Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, the Social Security Board and 
many other governmental arms col- 
lect data from business men from 


| 


time to time. 
Summing up, the Board finds that 


'“in a number of lines of business, a 


concern’s total pay roll in a given 
period may be reported in as many as 
twelve different Federal forms.. In- 
formation on total revenue from 
sales may be required in as many as 
half a dozen forms.” 

Thus the Board justifies protests 
of business men and emphasizes the 
financial burden placed upon small 
businesses in preparing these re- 
ports. 


However, the Board also justifies | 


the need of Government for such in- 
formation. Therefore, its recommen- 
dation is not directed toward cutting 
down the number of returns but 
rather on the duplication of returns. 

The proposal is to set up a central 
coordinating agency through which 
all forms must pass before being sent 
out to the public. Through this cen- 
tral agency, information collected by 
one branch of the Government would 
‘be made available to other branches. 


his point of view thus: “It was an 
argument on a great political ques- 
tion. I have been appointed by the 
President. I work for him. I believe 
in him: If the Senate should con- 


woman and child in the country for | 


if | 
| Housing Authority is authorized to 

The Board now has completed its 

' do that would make the total $1,- 


Reports were required at the rate | 


program to date are hailed in 
Congress as an augury of continued 
financial encouragement from Wash- 
ington. 
Following up a WPA study show- 


homes,. Senator Wagner (Dem.), of 


New York, has just proposed doubling 
the amount that the United States 
lend for slum-clearance projects. To 
600,000,000. 

The Senator has had his way 
oftener than not’on housing legisla- 
tion. This time he also would add 
$45,000,000 to the $28,000,000 that the 
USHA has been allowed to give away 
to municipalities participating in the 
program. 


Private Homebuilding 


On the Increase 


In the field of private home build- 
ing, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion reports the biggest annual vol- 
ume of business in its history. Mort- 


The Board finds that there is a sub- | gages accepted for insurance by that 


agency in 1938 amounted to $648,000,- 
000, or $200,000,000 more than in the 
previous year. Mortgages selected for 
appraisal exceeded one billion dollars 
in value, almost twice as much as in 
1937. 

What interests many Government 
officials even more are moves in pri- 
vate industry to step up housing in- 
vestments. Executives of numerous 
building material and equipment 
firms’ agreed in New York last week 
to cooperate with Federal housing 
agencies on a new campaign for con- 
struction of homes costing between 


| $2,000 and $3,000. 


Again, there were reports that in- 
surance firms with large cash re- 


Serves were becoming more interested 


in housing investment.- In connec- 
tion with suggestions that the Fed- 
eral Government might seek a voice 


in the placing of large investments, 
the opportunities 


in housing and 
benefits that would accrue to the 


' economy had been cited in Wash- 


ington. 


appeared interested 


ing a need for more and better urban | 


THE PLANS FOR A BOOM IN HOUSING: 
MORE FEDERAL MILLIONS AS AN AID 


ESULTS of the Federal housing + 


enable them’to go into the housing 4 modest program which the United 


field on their own initiative. 
Illustrating needs that exist, the 

WPA survey showed a tremendous 

lack of modern sanitary homes, Only 


40 per cent of the 8,000,000 city homes | 


covered were considered in good con- 
dition. More than half were built 


States Housing Authority can aq. 
minister and the localities can carry 
forward during the next year.” 

A hiatus would result, Senator 
Wagner contended, unless Congress 
voted the new authorization. -He 
said 15 States which had not yet de. 


—Wide World 


THE SUBJECT—RELIEF; THE QUESTION—MONEY 


HARRINGTON (right), new WPA Administrator, 
was the first witness before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee headed by Rep. Edward T. Taylor, which held hearings on 
the President's request for $875,000,000 to keep about 3,000,000 
unemployed at work until June 30. The committee subsequently 
voted to recommend $725,000,000. 


- were built before 1900. 


Some insurance executives | 
in obtaining | 
changes in State laws which would the year, do represent the 


Excepting residences inspected in 
New York City, 16 per cent of those 
covered were rated “unfit for use.” 
The survey touched 203 urban com- 
munities from Mississippi to Oregon. 

Senator Wagner reminded his 
colleagues that the USHA has al- 
lotted all of the funds available to 
it under existing legislation. 

“These sums by no means cover 
in full the low-rent housing needs 
of the country,” he said. “But, based 
on tle record of experience during 


ii 


_ before 1915 and a quarter of them 4 cided to participate in the program 


probably would do so in 1939. 

What might Congress do? 

Advocates of strict economy have 
objected to any legislation that 
might intensify budget difficulties. 
The reply of Senator Wagner to such 
arguments is that the Federal hous- 
ing activity is almost wholly lending, 


with slight risk of loss—it is not 
spending. 
Unless Congress rebels against 
Roosevelt policies. in general, it 


‘would appear that the housing pre- 


gram will at -.least be maintained 
at its present pace in the year ahead. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S PLANS 


TO STRENGTHEN OUR DEFENSES 


[Continued From Page 3.] 


location of those key faciltiies so 
that they may be immediately uti- 
lized and rapidly expanded to meet 
all needs without danger of serious 
interruption by enemy attack.” 

I repeat that “there is new range 
and speed to offense.” 

Therefore, it has become neces- 
sary for every American to restudy 


firm me, it will confirm someone who , present defense against the possi- 


they knew in advance is devoted to | 


his cause. I certainly differentiate 
that kind of a speech expressing an 
affirmative point of view about a 
great public issue from an appeal to 
the voters.” 

How then did Mr. Hopkins dis- 
tinguish the Judiciary Bill speech, the 
Senator wanted to know. 

“The President had taken an af- 
_ firmative position,” Mr. Hopkins pa- 
tiently explained, “ I, with a great 
many others, am on his team. And 
when that team. starts to move it 
moves.” 

From Senator Clark (Dem.), of 
Missouri, came dryly, “But it doesn’t 
always win.” 

“No,” was Mr. Hopkins’ grinning 
admission. 


Bouquets and Brickbats 


From a Senator 
Before delving into the records of 


WPA in United States Senatorial 
campaigns. in Kentucky, 
White (Rep.), of Maine, a member 
of the Commerce Committee and 
also a member of the campaign in- 
vestigating committee, smiled good- 
-Maturedly across the table at Mr. 
Hopkins and said, “After listening 
for twenty-one years to witnesses at 


to award you the prize.” 
Citing of several of the charges 


against the intrusion of the WPA into 
Kentucky politics brought the re- 
ply from Mr. Hopkins: “I don’t know, 
Senator, whether you have seen a 
political contest in Kentucky. 
really something! I remember very 
little time when I have not had diffi- 
culty in Kentucky.” 

Mr. Hopkins. said..that the “heat” 
had been turned on local WPA su- 
pervisors by “outside influence.” 

“IT think they (the WPA super- 
visors) should have been pitched out 
on their ear, They were not. I don't 
want to duck the responsibility in 
my shop, see? 
have fired them. We made mistakes.” 

Senator White wryly remarked 
that “such confession.js good for the 
soul.” 

“Don't overemphasize that,’ 


Hopkins answered." 


made by the Sheppard committee | 


the Sheppard committee, which in- | 
vestigated the role played -by the | 


| aircraft. 
Senator | 


Norces of certain other nations. 


bilities of present offense against us. 

Careful examination of the most 
imperative present needs leads me 
to recommend the appropriation at 
this session of the Congress, with 
as great speed as possible, of ap- 
proximately $525,000,000, 
sum approximately 
would be actually spent from the 
Treasury before the end of the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940. 


The survey indicates that of 
this sum approximately $450,000,000 
should be allocated for new needs 
of the Army, $65,000,000 for 
needs of the Navy, and $10,000,000 
for training of civilian air pilots. 

The several items will be submitted 
to the appropriate Committees of the 


new | 


of which | 
$210,000,000 


matic rifles, 


+ States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the Canal Zone. 

If an appropriation bill can be 
quickly enacted, I suggest that $50,- 
000,000 of the $300,000,000 for air- 
planes be made immediately avail- 
able in order to correct the present 
lag in aircraft production due to idle 
plants. 

Of the balance of approximately 
$150,000,000 requested for the Army, 
I suggest an appropriation of $110.- 
000,000 to provide “critical items” of 
equipment which would be needed 
immediately in time of emergency, 


and which cannot be obtained from | 


any source within the time and 
quantity desired—material such as 
anti-aircraft artillery, Semi-auto- 
anti-tank guns, tanks, 
light and heavy artillery, ammuni- 
tion and gas masks. 


Puerto Rico ¢ the Panama Canal. 


The security of 
the Canal is of the utmost impor- 
tance, The peace garrison now there 
is inadequate to defend this vital 
link. 

This deficiency cannot be corrected 
with existing forces without seriously 
jeopardizing the general defense by 
stripping the continental United 
States of harbor defense and anti- 
aircraft personnel. The permanent 
garrison in the Canal Zone should be 
increased to provide the minimum 
personnel required to man the anti- 
aircraft and seacoast armament pro- 
vided for the defense of the Canal. 
Such personnel cannot be increased 
until additional housing facilities are 
provided—and, in the meantime, ad- 


_ ditional personnel. must be trained. 


Such purchases | 


would go far to equip existing units | 


of the regular Army and the Na- 


tional Guard. 


Congress by the departments con- | 


cerned, and I need, 
only on the major divisions of the 
total. 

In the case of the Army, informa- 
tion from other nations leads us to 
believe that there must be a com- 
plete revision of our estimates for 
The Baker Board Report 
of a few years ago is completely out 
of date. 

No responsible officer advocates 
building our air forces up to the to- 
tal either of planes on hand or of 
productive capacity equal to the 
We 


fare thinking in the terms of neces- 


Congressional hearings, I am about | 


It’s |. 


I think we should . 


sary defenses and the conclusion is 
inevitable that our existing forces 
are so utterly inadequate that they 
must be immediately strengthened. 


3,000 New Planes 
Sought for Army 


It is proposed that $300,000,000 be 
appropriated for the purchase of 
several types of airplanes for the 
Army. This should provide a mini- 
mum increase of 3,000 planes, but it 
is hoped that orders placed on such’ 
a large scale will materially reduce 
the unit cost and actually provide 
many more planes... ¢ 

Military aviation is increasing~to- 
day at an unprecedented and alarm- 
ing rate. Increased range, increased 
speed, increased capacity of air- 
planes abroad have changed our re- 
quirements for defensive aviation. 


| The additional ‘planes reconimended 


will considerably strengthen the air 
defenses of the continental United 


therefore, touch | 


“Educational Orders” 
For Army Supplies 


I suggest approximately $32,000,000 
for “educational orders” .for the 
Army—in other words, to enable in- 
dustry to prepare for quantity pro- 
duction in an emergency of those 
military items which are non-com- 
mercial in character and are so dif- 
ficult of manufacture as to consti- 
tute what is known as 
in the problem of procurement. 


The balance should be used, I be- 
lieve, for improving and strengthen- 
ing the seacoast defenses of Panama, 
Hawaii and the continental Wnited 
States, including the construction of 
a highway outside the limits of the 
Panama Canal Zone, important to 
the defense of the Zone. 

The estimated appropriation 
$65,000,000. for’ the 


divided into*¢a). $44,000.000 for the 
creation or strengthening of Navy 
bases*’in both oceans in general 


agreement with the report of the 
Special Board which has already 
been submitted to the Congress, (b) 
about $21,000,000 for additional Navy 
airplanes and air material tests. 
Finally, national defense calls for 
the. annual training of additional air 


I recommend, therefore, an appro- 
priation of $27,000,000 to provide an 
adequate peace garrison for the 
Canal Zone and to house it ade- 
quately; $5,000,000 of this sum ‘should 
be made available immediately in or- 
der that work on necessary construc- 
tion can be initiated. 


A *Minimum Program” 


For Nation’s Defense 
All of the above constitutes a well- 


_ rounded program, considered by me 


“bottlenecks” | 


as Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy, and by my advisers to be 
a minimum program for the necessi- 
ties of defense. Every American is 
aware of the peaceful intentions of 
the Government and of the people. 
Every American Knows that we have 
no thought of aggression, no desire 
for further territory. 

Nevertheless, as the Executive — 


| of the Government, I am compelled 


to look facts in the face. -We have 
a splendid asset in the quality of our 


manhood. But without modern weap- 


of | 
Navy should be | 


field with antiquated weapons 


ons, and without adequate training, 
the men, however splendid the type. 
would. be hopelessly handicapped if 
we were attacked. 

The young men of this nation 
should not be compelled to take the 
It 


would be economically unsound to 


_ provide in time of, peace for all the 


pilots. This training should be pri- | 


marily directed to the essential qual- 
ifications for civilian flying. In co- 
operation with educational institu- 
tions, it is believed that the expendi- 
ture of $10,000,000 a year will give 
primary training to approximately 
20,000 citizens, 

- In the above recommendations for 
appropriations totaling $525,000,000, I 
have omitted reference to a definite 
need, which, however, relates to the 
lmplementing of existing defenses for 


~ 


modern equipment needed in a war 
emergency. But it would be nation- 
ally unsound not to provide the criti- 
cal items of equipment which might 
be needed for immediate use, and 
not to provide for facilities for, mass 
production in the event of war. 
Devoid of all hysteria, this program 
is but the minimum of requirements. 
I trust, therefore, that the Con- 
gress will quickly act on this emer- 
gency program for the strengthening. 
of the defense of the United States. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: 
The White House, 
January 12, 1939. 
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CORPORATIONS: 
A REFORM PLAN 


Protecting the Public. Profes- 
sional directors for corporations. 
“Business colonels”. 


BROAD hint at a new avenue of reform in 

corporate control to be sought by the Gov- 
ernment now has been given by William O. 
Douglas, chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Mr. Douglas, in an address made in Fort 
Worth, Tex., on January 9. strongly supported 
the idea of paid, professional directors of cor- 
porations—serving at salaries commensurate 
with their duties—to represent the interest of 
stockholders. 

This idea of paid directors for corporations 
was contained in the first corporate licensing 
bill supported by Senators Borah and O’Mahoney. 
The remarkable experience of the McKesson- 
Robbins corporation, in which an officer carried 
on illegal operations over a long period of years 
without detection, has revived the idea. 

The SEC chairman said that the function of 
corporation directors is to represent the interest 
of the stockholders, providing guidance and re- 
straint on the management. Corporate direc- 
tors at present, Mr. Douglas asserted, are t0o 
often of the “business colonel” type, ornamental 
On parade but “fairly useless in battle.” 


Need of Responsibility 


On the Directors 


Directors ake. as a rule, paid only nominal fees, 
except. where they are officers of the company 
they are directing. The absence of reward, Mr. 
Douglas holds, has led the average director to 
pay little more than passing attention to corpo- 
rate affairs and often has led to the seeking of 
invisible rewards through inside information, 
market tips and the like. The result is held to 
be destructive to the spirit of the office, putting 
opportunities far ahead of responsibilities. 

“What we frequently have today is a large ma- 
jority of directors who are dominated by a iew 
management men or men representing special 
interests,”. Mr. Douglas said. “These directors, 
have abdicated. . What was designed as a 
position of great responsibility is in danger of 
degenerating into a position of mere routine.’ 

This situation is held to be a serious menace 
to the position of the stockholder who looks to 
the corporation director as a “trustee of his in- 
terests. 

In Great Britain, Chairman Douglas explained, 
corporation directors most often are chosen for 
their special knowledge of the business and ac- 
tually ‘take an active part in supervising corpo- 
rate affairs. Boards of directors usually are smal} 
and the individual directors are paid adequately 
for the time they devote 1°20 enterprise. 


Plans for Check-up 


On Management 


Starting from that point, the SEC chairman 
came out in favor of professional directors in 
this country to take the place of the present rela- 
tively inactive directors. The paid director would 
devote himself to the affairs of a few corpora- 
tions, keeping in intimate touch with the actual 
operations of those corporations to check on the 
management day in and day out through the 
year. 

The director’s job, under this plan, would be to 
represent the stockholders and the genera) pub- 
lic as well. Boards of directors, as Mr. Douglas 
visions their responsibilities, would seek to recon- 
cile the interests of stockholders, workers, sup- 
pliers of raw material and the ultimate consumer. 
Corporation management is held of necessity to 
be “near-sighted” and unable to shape policies in 
the light.of wide interests. 

“In the paid directorship,” Mr. Douglas said, 
“we would open a new profession, a profession 
which would tap a tremendous reservoir of ex- 
perience and wisdom, much of which finds no 
adequate outlet.” 

The SEC chairman is a member of the Na- 
tional Economic Committee now invéstigating 
this country’s economic system. 


TITLE REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Voice 
of Business 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN 


HAT the present Congress will be more favor- 

able to business is the opinion of a majority 

of members of the National Association of Credit 

Men, whose opinions have just been surveyed. 

The survey was released prior to the open- 

ing in New Orleans of the Associaticn’s National 
Board of Directors’ annual meeting. 

Those surveyed hold this opinion of Congress, 
even though a large majority of them expect that 
in the matter of taxation, higher rates can be 
anticipated. But reenactment of the undistrib- 
uted profits tax will not be a part of any new tax 
program, in their opinion. 

Those surveyed are almost unanimeus in ap- 


_ proving some increase in. rearmament appropria- 


tions. 

As to the prospects of war in 1939, almost 90 
per cent replied that they did not believe a gen- 
eral European war would occur during this year. 

About two-thirds expect business improvement 
in 1939 to bring with it more labor strikes than 
there were in 1938. 

The survey covered a representative group of 
bankers, manufacturers, and wholesalers in all 


™ sections of the country. 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S, PATENT OFFICE 


Prospects For the Next Two Years 


Pay For Directors?. 


“A ppeasing U.S. 


pusiness activity for the nation as a whole has taken a turn above 
the levels of a year ago. Check payments for December, 1938, were 
0.89 per cent higher than a year before, and when adjusted for the lower 
price levels of 1938, the larger gain of 7.19 per cent is shown, 
The map above shows the trend of business activity in the States 
compared with the national average. Since the national gain was sub- 
stantial, numerous States failed to equal it, while a few showed large 


News 


BETTER THAN || 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


wh 


AT EQUAL TO 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


— 


BELOW 
NATIONAL AVERAGE 


gains above the average. There were gains of greater or lesser degree 
in 30 States, declines in 18. The 5 States shown with “double suns”’ 
gained more than the national average; the 5 with “single suns” were 
at approximately the national average; and the 38 with 
eclipse fell below the average. These comparisons are based by The 
United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check pay- 
ments in Cities throughout the country. 


WAR, SPENDING AND BUSINESS: 


“suns” in 


THE OUTLOOK FOR RECOVERY IN 1939 AND 1940 


USINESS sentiment and the business out- 
look are found increasingly to be under the 
influence of two factors. 

One of those factors is the foreign situation, 
with its war prospect; the other is the trend 
of Government “investment” of borrowed 
money, now a bit uncertain. , 


When two of this nation’s ambassadors tell 
Congress that a European outbreak is probable 
in the Spring the effect is hardly calculated to 
be soothing to the nerves of business men. 

And when Congress proposes as its first act 
to cut $150,000,000 from the next five months’ 
“investment” in WPA as proposed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, business men are not to be 
blamed for wondering about the trend of Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Combined with a normal period of hesitation 
after the recent sharp rise in the level of in- 
dustrial production, these two developments 
have had an unsettling influence. 


The fact is, however, 
economists remain unani- 
Believed Certain mous in their conclusion 
For this Year that, barring war, 1939 

will be a year of defi- 
nitely improving business. The one difference 
of opinion concerns whether this improvement 
is to be gradual from this point forward or 
whether the improvement—after brief hesita- 
tion—will resume the rapid pace of recent 
months. 

War is the one big question mark. 

~The view of the highest officials of this Gov- 
ernment, based upon the best judgment of both 
the diplomatic and the military. intelligence 
services, is that the French-Italian row potenti- 


Better Business 


ally is more dangerous than was the German-~ 


Czechoslovakian row of last Fall. Yet that same 
judgment discounts the prospect of war in the 
present year, owing to the fact -that Germany 
and Italy prefer not to fight as long as they 
can make gains. by negotiation. 

If war alarums can be discounted, the next 
most important business factor is held to be the 
‘course of Government spending, now called 

“investment.” 

The President’s program of Government in- 
vestment as outlined to Congress in his budget 
message called for outlays averaging about $300,- 
000,000 of borrowed money a month during the 
remainder of this year. Congress now proposes 
to cut $30,000,000 a month from this over the 
next five months in the one item of work relief. 

In the view of the planners, a cut of this size 
will not importantly affect the present business 


. 
trend. 


+ 


These planners point out that the recovery in ¢ of a determination to strike for higher wages 


industry to date has largely represented a re- 
vival of production in industry to the level of 
consumption of goods that has prevailed for 
several months. This revival of production is 
resulting in larger pay rolls and in larger em- 
ployment. 

At the same time, construction of residential 
dwellings continues to give evidence of having 
caught hold strongly. Permits are ranging much 


What of the business outlook? 
Favorable factors and unsettling 
fluences. 
lations? 


Does war enter into calcu- 


higher than a year ago, with the result that the 
home building field gives promise of absorbing 
a much increased volume of labor and of ma- 
terial in the period ahead. 


The greater activity in industry already is 
taxing the electric power production capacity 
in a number of regions, suggesting that utility 


_ companies are to be forced to increase their 


expenditures on plant. Business improvement 
even now has sent the use of telephones to a new 
high level, with the result that the A. T. & T. is 
planning the largest budget of capital expendi- 
ture in several years. 

More jobs and the outlook for improvement 
have combined to cause a sharp increase in the 
purchase of automobiles, 


Large-scale Government-financed public 
works are just now moving into the work stage 
on a broad front. United States Housing Au- 
thority low-cost housing projects promise to 
absorb an increasing amount of labor and of 
material. Armament expenditures, likewise, are 
to be stepped up importantly, even if not on a 
scale to correspond with the lavish outlays of 
European nations. 3 

Thus the immediate outlook in a number of 
basic fields of enterprise is favorable for. the 
torces that lead to better business. 

There are other favorable factors as well. 


For one thing, indiistry 
is showing less inclina- 


Prices Remain 


Low Despite 


first sign of improved de- 

nd. The course of 
prices in a recovery period is vital to the course 
of recovery itself. For another thing, -related-to 


Industry’s Gains 


the first, labor is showing fewer signs to date 


tion to raise prices at the’ 


at the first sign of recovery. 

For a third thing, there is no prospect that a 
huge, sudden outpouring of Government money 
—such as the bonus payment in 1936—will oc- 
cur to cause a sudden, unhealthy spurt in de- 
mand for goods. A fourth point is that Con- 
gress at this stage has its mind set against new 
taxes of a drastic type, such as a revival of the 
surtax on undistributed profits. 

But then, too, there are unfavorable factors. 
Commodity prices are hovering around the 
recent depression lows, owing largely to un- 
settlement in world conditions. This means that 
agriculture and other raw material producing 
industries are lagging in their recovery. 


world trade is failing 


Hard Hit By to increase in volume. 
The world trade situa- 
tion, in turn, coupled 
with. war threats, is causing trouble for the 
British pound sterling that has an unsettling 
effect. This Government's currency experts are 
saying now, however, that the British currency 
is to be helped by what they think will be a 


time 


Loss of Trade 


definite and large increase in American imports | 


of English goods now that domestic recovery is 
under way. 

Favorable factors, however, at the moment 
much outweigh the unfavorable factors. 

Over the longer range, opinions alout the 
course of business vary. Again, all torecasts 
are conditioned on the question whether or not 
there is to be a European war. In the event of 
war, all forecasts of trend would be off. 

But, viewing the situation in the light of peace 
and of Congressional acceptance of President 
Roosevelt’s budget plans, the Government's 
economists see 1940 as a test year, with some 
reaction from 1939 levels of business probable. 
They say that the President has under-estimated 
tax receipts in the 1940 fiscal year by at least 
$350,000,000 and that he has over-estimated ex- 
penditures by at least $500,000,000. : 

These experts see the Government's “invest- 
ment” of borrowed money falling from $250,- 
C00,000 tr $300,000,000 as a monthly average 
during 1939 ‘to $100,000,000 or $125,000,000 in 
1940. At the same time the inventory shortages 
that have helped along the present recovery may 
then be succeeded by some inventory excess 
and there is no telling what may have happened 
tc prices. 

Consequently, the planners are reserving 
judgment on any trend beyond this year. 

Owen L. Scorr 


FOR INDUSTRY 


The chance for business-Govern. 
ment “appeasement.” Harry Hop- 
kins’ plans. No new PWA loans, 


velopments, 


business. 


points of friction between Government and bys; 


of lessening the friction. 

Important store is to be placed: in the taixs 
that Harry Hopkins, new Secretary of Com. 
merce, is having, and will continue to have, with 
individual business men. For the first time an 
inside New Dealer is making an earnest effort 
to find out what specifically in Government 
|‘ “policies really troubles business and in exacily 
what way those policies cause trouble. 


President Will Heed 
Mr. Hopkins’ Findings 


If Mr. Hopkins is convinced that there is rea] 
cause for complaint over the working of a Gov. 
ernment policy, there is assurance that his con- 
clusion will be listened to by the President. In 
the past, the general complaints voiced by the 
Business Advisory Council of the Department of 
Commerce have merely tended to irritate the 
high New Dealers. 

The new Secretary of Commerce is finding that 
the Wagner Labor Act administration and un. 
certainties in labor relations constitute the chief 
plaint. This has led to a report that Mr. Hop. 
kins has been assigned the task of effecting a 
truce between the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress, of Industrial Organizations 
and the task of designating amendments to the 
Wagner Act. Thus far, the Secretary is merely 
soaking up information. 

Important developments are occuring on other 
fronts as well. 

The Public Works Administration—according to 
specific word from the President—is not to ask 
@orngiess for new funds for the coming fiscal 
year. This means that there can be no new PWA 
loans and grants for construction of municipal 
power plants. There is evidence that this move 
was designed specifically to calm the fears of 
the private utility industry and to add some en- 
couragement at a time when demand for power 
will make necessary an important amount of 
plant expansion, 


Two-price Farm Plan 


Given Up By Mr. Wallace 


Then Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
publicly announced that the Federal Government 
is not going ahead with its idea of creating a 
domestic two-price system as a means of in- 
creasing consumption of farm products among 
the low-income groups. Original announcement 
of the two-price idea served to create consterna- 
tion in the distribution industries. The Govern- 
ment is, however, to press ahead with its studies 
of ways ‘and means for cutting costs of marketing 
as a method of encouraging wider consumption 
of farm products. 

Another bit of “appeasement” ‘s contained in 
the report of the special White House committee 
appointed to study ways and means of reducing 
the number of questionnaires and forms that 
business men now are required to fill out. The 
total at present is 135,000,000 a year. A plan of 
coordination to reduce this number now is being 
studied. 

As further assurance, the Army and Navy are 
letting it be known that they do not object to 
profits for business men in supplying the Gov- 
ernment’s armament needs, but 46 insist that 
business must strive to fill those needs at reascn- 
able costs. 

All in all, the outlook for Government-busi:ess 
reconciliation is felt by officials to be more cu- 
couraging than at any time in recent years. 


TITLE REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


The Voice 
of Government 


FRANCES PERKINS 
Secretary of Labor 


OLLECTIVE bargaining is the major techniq' 
by which organized labor achieves its pul 
pose. As an industry develops a body 6f tradl- 
tion and experience in joint dealing between 
organizations of workers and employers, serious 
stoppages of work are curbed and _ anti-soc! 
practices on both sides tend to disappear. 

To find a solution of labor problems there 
needs to be mutual agreement, good faith, 424 
understanding and cooperation by employe! 
and workers. Thousands of employers accep! 
tne worker as a partner; only a relatively sm@u 
numper of employers refuse to deal with tne, 

The workers’ desire tor stability of income 44 
job, and the industries’ equal need for the: bes? 
use Of plant anda machinery indicate that ‘™eé 

~ next great step in industrial management in 1s 
. country Will be made by management and 1200! 

| working together in«the conscious developmen* 
of scientific methods of stabilizing potn proauc- 
tion and work in American inaustries. 

These methods must vary with tne indust!! 1 
but the Lurtger expansion olproauctive capacity 
so desirable can be more. tree-) 

along with the increased stability so necessary 
both socially and economically. 

(From an address Jan. 1t-at the University ob 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.). 


“RECONCILIATION” 


ie White House, on the basis of current de. 

appears to be pushing ahead 
with its announced program of “appeasemer:" 
in Government relationships with American 


Officials in a number of fields are seeking oy 


ness and are giving thought to ways and means 
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'Hot Money’: Problems of -Gold Influx 


tal of $14,658,000,000, or more than + heavy imports of agricultural prod- ¢ 


OES the inflow of frightened cap- | 
ital or “hot money” from abroad 


~ continue to be a threat to the United 


States? 


| 
| 


Since the start of the depression in | 


1930 the flow of capital back and 
forth among the principal financial 


Huge international move- 
ments of money create new 
problems of trade and busi- 
ness. What does our record 
gold hoard mean? A view 
of our monetary problems 
is given here. 


nations of the world in search of 
safety from war threats or internal 
trade controls has been a constant 
threat to stability of commerce, 


Since 1934, when the dollar was — 


devalued to make an ounce of gold 
worth $35 instead of $20.67, much of 
this frightened capital has made its 
way to the United States. Since such 
money is generally. held-in a form 
which permits it to be moved readily, 
it sometimes is known as “hot 
money”. 

The manner in which these capi- 
tal funds have alternately been 
withdrawn and. then sent back to 
this country is shown by the experi- 
ence in the year just closed. 


The Varying Trends 
Of Flow of Money 


In the first six months of the year- 


business in this country was in the 
doldrums. 
and the slump in prices led to fear 


Security prices declined | 


thatthe dollar might be devalued | 


again. As a result foreigners with- 
drew a total of $374,547.000 of their 
funds from the’ United States. 


In July, the emergence of the con- 
troversy between Germany and 
Czechoslovakia as a major threat to 
the peace of Europe caused a rever- 
sal in the flow of capital. As a re- 
sult, more gold was exported to the 
United States during the last five 
months of 1938 than during any 
other full year on record except 1935. 


Net gold imports in 1938, the Com- | 
_Clined to discount the danger from 
result of this movement of capital be- | 


merce Department figures show, asa 


fore and after the Munich Agree- 


ment, totaled $1,973,469;,000 or $233,- | 


000,000 more than in the previous 
record year of 1935. Thus, for five 


consecutive years the net movement ! 


of gold into the United States has ex- 


ceeded a billion dollars. 
These huge imports of gold have 
built America’s gold hoard to the to- 


The ‘Lobbyists : 
A New Inquiry 
In the Making 


CTIVITIES of lobbyists and the 
machinery for negotiating trade 
agreements may be investigated by 
Congress as a result of a row caused 
this week over the tariff on sugar. 
Trouble arose when sugar-State 
Senators were told that the State De- 
partment had supposedly agreed to 
lower the tariff on Cuban sugar even 


before announcing its intention to | 
“failure to eject strikers from the 


negotiate a new agreement. 

Naturally, since Cuban sugar com- 
petes in the American market with 
Cane and beet sugar grown in the 
States the Senators represent, they 
were worried. 

They called the dignified Secretary 
of State, Cordell Hull, before the Sen- 
ate finance committee and asked him 
to explain how he makes a trade 


agreement. Some Senators charged | 
Mr. Hull had been unduly influenced | 


by Col. Fulgencio Batista, 
man” of Cuba. 

Secretary Hull came right back 
with an accusation that Senator E)l- 
lender (Dem.), of Louisiana, and 
Senator O’Mahoney (Dem.), of 
Wyoming, had themselves been in- 
fluenced by lobbyists for domestic 
cane and beet sugar interests. 

The hot debate that followed re- 
Sulted in an agreement between 
Senator O’Mahoney and Secretary 
Hull to present legislation urging in- 
vestigation of all Washington lobby- 
ists, including the sugar interests. ~ 

Sentiment also was found favor- 


“strong 


Department’s trade agreement ma- 
chinery. 

Controversy over the Cuban trade 
agreement arises from the fact that 
the tariff on Cuban Sugar is now 
nine-tenths of a cent-a pound. Do 
méstic orowers say that any lower 
duty would lay them open to unfail 
competition’ from, Cuban ‘producers, 
Whose costs are lower. 


_able to an examination of the State | 


| plained, 


half of all the gold in the world. 


When foreign gold first started 


“ flowing to this country in such huge 


quantities there were ominous pre- 
dictions of the 
quences of such additions to the po- 
tential credit base. But, while bank 
deposits and the total of money in 
circulation have grown to a total as 
large as at any previous time, the 
turnover in these deposits, or their 
use, has dropped to an extremely low 
level and there have been none of 
the consequences which were feared. 

Thus, the principal effect appears 
to be the building up of a huge store 
of gold which lies idle in the Fort 
Knox, Ky., depositary and in the 
vaults of the Denver mint. 

From the experience so far, fiscal 
authorities in this country are in- 


—Harris & Ewing 


MONEY SUGGESTION 


Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, 
leader of the Congressional cur- 
rency expansion bloc, is urging the 
President to exercise his powers to 
further devalue the gold content of 
the dollar in an effort to raise com- 
modity prices and promote recovery. 
The Senator intends to introduce a 
bill, which he sponsored last session, 
to. make of the Federal Reserve 
Board a monetary authority, with 
powers to coin and regulate money, 
now vested in Congress. The 
Authority would be directed to set 
the dollar value at the 1926 eget 
ing level. 


“hot money,” 

What is the prospect for 
tinued inflow of capital? 

A number of factors are pointed 
out as determining whether capital 
funds will continue to come to the 
United States this year: 

Continued progress toward recov- 
ery would increase our import trade 
and reduce the balance of payments 


a 


inflationary conse-~ 


ucts were made to make up drought 
losses. 
‘With continuation of. recovery, 
foreigners would be likely to keep 
their capital funds in this country 
even though they might not find it 
practical to increase their holdings. 
In times of depression and declining 
prices a tendency has been in evi- 
dence for foreigners to withdraw 
their funds because of fear of dol- 
lar devaluation as well as because 
of general economic conditions. . 
Another factor which must be con- 
Sidered in judging the prospect for 
capital movements this year is the 
Strength of the British pound. 
England’s position is important not 
Only in determining whether there 
will be further exports of frightened 
capital to this country but also be- 


_ cause of the effect of a drop in the 


price of the pound on our trade. 
When the pound drops in value in 

relation to the dollar the effect is to 

make British goods cheaper to pur- 


chasers in this country while our 


— 


products are made more expensive 
to English purchasers. Hence, pro- 
nounced shifts in value might nullify 
the effect of the reductions in duties 
set up by the trade agreement with 
England which became effective at 
the start of this year, a 


Britain Acts to Curb 


Speculation in Pound 
The British Government has re- 


' enacted safeguards to prevent spec- 


ulation in the pound and through its 


action Jan. 6 when it shifted one and 


a half billion dollars in gold to the 
exchange equalization 


+ 


fund has 


made it known that it intends to de- | 


fend the pound vigorously. 


One of the primary factors which 
make it seem likely that Great 
Britain will be successful in its de- 
fense of the pound, Government of- 
ficials point out, is the slowing down 
of the movement of French capital 
out of England which was an im- 
portant factor in causing the slump 
in the pound. Large amounts of cap- 
ital which French investors had been 
keeping in England for safety have 
been returned to France as a result 
of the French Government’s recent 
moves to reassure business and the 
quelling of the general strike called 


by the General Confederation of La- | 


bor. 


This repatriation of French funds 
had particularly serious effect be- 


' Cause it came at a time of year when 


which foreigners have been making © 


because their purchases have been 
running ahead of sales to us. It 
is considered possible that we might 
again have a balance of imports, as 
was the case a few years ago when 


the British have to pay for their cot- 


_omists point out, 


ton imports and there are‘other sea- | 


sonal demands which tend to weaken 
the pound. 

Another factor which improves the 
outlook for the British is the upturn 
in exports, reported to be building a 
more favorable ratio between imports 


and exports. 
A number of unfavorable factors in | 


the British position, however, 
pointed out. 


Heavy armament expenditures 


are | 


| 


will continye to be a drain on the 
economy. 

The adverse trade balance prob- 
ably will continue. 

Summing up all the factors in- 
volved, Governmental fiscal experts 
conclude that foreign investments 
of funds in this country are likely 
to remain at high levels. 


Outbreak of war in Europe or a 
renewal of war scares would, of 
course, upset any predictions as to 
capita) movements based on normal 
conditions. 

In tne event of war the European 
governments might use the invest- 
ments of their nationals to finance 


Lenders Pay 
U.S. to Borrow 


HE Treasury just now is en- 

joying an experience unique 
in the history of Government 
finance, of being paid to bor- 
row money. 

That, in effect, has been ~~ 
situation during the past three 
weeks in sale of short-term 
bills. On an issue of $101,341,- 
000 of 91-day Treasury bills 
dated Jan. 11, the Treasury is 
getting a net profit of $276 in- 
stead of having to pay interest 
on its borrowings. 

Around the end of the year, 
taxes of various kinds fall due | 
in different parts of the coun-. 
try. Some States and locali- 
ties have a tax on cash deposits 
in banks. Others tax intangi- 
ble assets on hand at a cer- 
tain ti 

Since Government securities 
are exempt from State and lo- 
cal taxes it is worth while for 
the individuals and institutions 
to pay a small premium to ac- 
quire such securities in order 
to avoid local tax levies. 


war purchases with the result that 
there might be a general liquidation 
of foreign holdings. 

Another war scare might result 
in a renewal of the inflow of capital. 

The net result of the addition to 
our gold .supply as a result of the 
flow of international capital, econ- 
is that America 
has exchanged a large amount of 
goods or securities for gold which 
has been used merely to add to al- 
ready fabulous stores of the metal. 

One potential danger from this 
huge addition to the gold supply is 
that legislative proposals might be 
enacted to put all this gold or part 
of it into circulation, either directly 
or indirectly. Such a step would, 
of course, have enormous inflation- 
ary consequences. 


WHY MR. MURPHY REFUSED 
TO OUST THE SIT-STRIKERS 


WO years have passed since the 
sit-down strikes in Detroit auto- 
mobile plants created a national 
issue. During that period, Frank 
Murphy, then Governor of Michigan, 
has been under frequent fire for his 


plants. 
Mr. Murphy is now Attorney Gen- 


of the story. 


+ Senate committee his credo as an 


executive. 
“I believe that I did my duty to 
see that the laws are ‘faithfully 


executed’ and to preserve the peace 
and dignity of the State of Michigan. 

“IT believe that-‘faithful execution’ 
by the Governor of a State includes 


_ Wise administration of the law and 
eral of the United States and there- | 
fore he feels it is in the public in- | 
terest that the people hear his side 


In a voluntary appearance before | 


a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, 


which already had approved his Cab. | 


inet ‘appointment, Mr. 


Murphy told - 


his side of the story in Very few | 


words. 

“T have never condoned the sit- 
down strike or countenanced disobe- 
dience of a court order,” he asserted. 
“I believe ir vigorous law “enforce- 
ment.” 


Charges of Judge 


Denied by Appointee 


This constitutes a flat denial of 
Judge Gadola’s charge that Mr. Mur- 
phy violated his oath of office by not 


~enforcing the injunction ordering Sit- | 


downers to evacuate General Motors | 


plants. 
The statement also called for an 


explanation, and the new Attorney. 


General gave that freely. 


dience to law,” Mr. Murphy 
the law: it is also necessary to dis- 
cover and eliminate the causes of 
that widespread disobedience.” 

The nation’s ranking law officer 


then set down for the benefit of the 


Why did Frank Murphy, 
as Governor of Michigan, 
refuse to evict sit-down 
strikers from an auto plant? 
The question has been the 
center of bitter nation-wide 
debate. Here is his own 

answer. 


not merely its literal, instantaneous 
application at any cost. 

“T conceived it to be my duty as 
the Governor of the State not only 
to see that the writs of the court 
were executed but also to see that 
peace and order were maintained. | 

“I conceived it to be my duty as 


the Governor of the*’State not only 


eX- 
“it is not enough to enforce — 


to see that the law was enforced 


+ preserve the economy of my State.” 


Mr. Murphy also produced letters 
from President Roosevelt, Felix 
Frankfurter, just appointed to the 
Supreme Court, and former Secre- 
tary of War Baker commending his 
settlement of the strikes. 

A letter congratulating him on his 
appointment to the Cabinet, from 
Harry Bennett, personnel director-of 
the Ford Motor Company, also was 
produced. Mr. Bennett wrote: 

“Permit me to congratulate you. 
The President also is to be con- 
gratulated on the appointment of a 
man who comprehends the rights of 
both employer and employe.” 

Mr. Murphy laid the blame for the 
sit-down strike epidemic’on the fact 
that the union (United Automobile 
Workers of America, CIO) “had not 
fully acquired a sense of its own re- 
sponsibility.” 


Strife Is Ascribed 
to **Misguided”’ Workers 


“Misguided, inexperienced and un- 
disciplined workers were doubtless 


* fascinated by the novelty of the sit- 


down as a new industrial weapon 
anid seized upon it as ‘a method of 
self-defense and reprisal against 


what they in many instances be- 


after it was broken but to see that | 
| the law was observed before it was 
“When there is widespread disobe- | 


broken. ~ 
“To not only the en- 
forcement of the law but its. observ- 


ance, I conceived it my duty to exert , 


every effort to replace 


the economy of my State, with indus- 


trial peace and order which would 


industrial | 
strife and unrest, which would wreck | 


lieved, justifiably or unjustifiably, 
were lawless tactics on the part of 
employers.” 


Few leaders of political life have. |. 


had more intimate dealings with sit- 
down strikes than Mr. Murphy, and 
industrial leaders noted 
remark: 

“I do feel sure that the sit-down 
strike. has now been thoroughly dis- 
credited, and I believe we have seen 
the end of 


‘this final 


HIGH RECORD CASH 
IN THE PUBLIC’S HANDS 


HE nation’s cash box, or the money # 


in circulation used by business 
to meet pay rolls and. other current 
expenses, by banks for cash and by 
individuals for pocket money to meet 


current expenditures, is larger than 


ever before. 

Money in circulation on. Dec. 31, 
the Treasury reported last week, was 
$6,851,199,897, or $52.42 per capita, 
as compared with $6,550.274,478, or 
$50.46 per capital, on the same date a 
year earlier. 


NEW DUTIES FOR HIM? 


John W. Hanes, confirmed by. the 
Senate last week as Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, may soon find 
additional duties assigned to him. 
He is reported under consideration 


by Secretary Morgenthau for ap- 

pointment to the Temporary Na- 

tional Economic Conimittee as rep- 
resentative of the Treasury. 


Since last summer the amount of 
money in circulation has increased 
somewhat more rapidly than is usual 
for this season of the year. This 


growth marks a resumption of the. 


marked upward trend in the total of 
money in circulation which has been 
evident over the past eight years, 
and is attributed 
covery in industry. 
There is now about two billion 
dollars more money in circulation 
than during 1929, or, for that 


largely to the re- 


matter, than was in circulation dur- 
ing the period from 1918 to 1930, the 
most prosperous in our history. 

Why should the amount of money 
in circulation now be higher than 
in 1929 when the general level of 
business was much larger? 

The Federal Reserve Board has ex- 
pressed the opinion that the increase 
in money in circulation at such a 
time as the present, when banks do 
not need to borrow to get currency, 
is not an important development. 
The Board explains that the sub- 
Stantial increase since 1929 reflects 


«principally increased individual 
hoardings currency and a shift 
from bank deposits to currency as a 


means of making currency payments. 

Increased savings in the form of 
currency rather than as bank de- 
posits are attributed to the decline 
in banking facilities in some sections 
of the country since the '20’s and to 
the reduction in interest rates paid 
On savings and other time deposits. 
The banking difficulties in the early 
’20’s, it is pointed out, also may have 
led to .an increase in savings in the 
form of currency, notwithstanding 


the safeguarding of bank deposits | 
after 1933 by Federal deposit insur- | 


ance, 


The increase in circulation of coin | 
and small-denomination bills is at- | 
_ tributed both to the decline in bank. | 
ing facilities and the extension of | 


service charges on checking accounts, 
Imposition of sales taxes in many 
States and cities also may have in- 
creased the demand for coins. 


American Currency 
Hoarded Abroad 


Increased hoarding of American 
currency: abroad has been another 
factor in the growth of money circu- 
lation: As a result of the recent 
European crisis, there were substan- 


40 CANADIAN PRODUCING 
MINING COMPANIES 


(Gold and Base Metal) 


Comparative analysis 
forwarded upon request. 


R WaAverly 3461 
BRIDGER. EVENOR «se 


TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
60 KING STREET W. - TORONTO 


| 


tial demands for large denomination 
bills. Currency shipments to Europe 
by New York City banks amounted to 
15 million dollars in September and 
to 11 million dollars in October, 

In contrast with experience of re- 
cent years, there was little change 
in the amount of currency in circula- 
tion during the decade ending in 
1930. In this period there was a 
growth in the use of bank checks 
for making payments, and from 1926 
to 1929, notwithstanding an expan- 
Sion in the total amount of money 
payments, the volume of currency in 
circulation declined slightly. 


Well-appointed 
inns and guest ranches offer 
accommodations and all sports to 
suit every purse, 

EL PASO ‘Sunshine Playground of 
the Border.”’ Juarez and Old 
Mexico, Carlsbad Caverns. 

TUCSON ‘‘Center of the Sunshine 
Belt of America.’”’ Unending 
variety of scenic wonders, the 
desert, the mountains. 

CHANDLER ‘‘Charm City of the 
Desert.’’ Indian and Mexican 
atmosphere. 

PHOENIX ‘‘In the Valley of the Sun.” 
Yagui Indian Village, Apache 
Trail, Giant Cactus. 

PALM SPRINGS —INDIO ‘‘Where Desert 
and Mountains Meet.”’ Western 
sports and social activities. Mt, 
San Jacinto, Palm Canyon. 

SAN DIEGO—LOS ANGELES—SANTA BARBARA. 

Vacation paradise ef 
California. Deep sea fish 
yachting, beaches. Moviela 


trains from Chicago — de luxe 

STATE LIMITED and luxury- 

CALIFORNIAN. No extra fare. 

Two weeks all-expense 

tour to California as as 
$159.00 from Chicago. 


W. J. LEAHY, 


T 
Rock Island Lines 


723 La Salle St. Sttlcn 
Chicago, 


Send literature Arizona-California Alle 
Expense California Tour. 


Name. 


Address 
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AN INVALUABLE AID TO YOUR FAMILY 
IF DEATH SHOULD STOP YOUR INCOME 


Provide this permanent life insurance protection 
through our easy-start plan. For the Sirst five years 
your premiums are JUST HALF the subsequent rate. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM FOR SIXTY $100 CHECKS 

Ave at First After Age at First After Age at First After 

Issue 5 Years 5th Year Issue 5 Years Sth Year Issue 5 Years 5th Year 
20 #51.30 $102.60 31 $69.10 $138.20 42 $103.00 $206.00 
21 52.50 105.00 32 71.30 142.60 43 107.30 214.60 
22 53.90 107.80 33 73.70 147.40 44 111.90 223.80 
23 55.20 ~ 110.40 34 76.30 152.60 45 116.80 233.60 
24 56.70 115.40 35 78.90 157.80 46 121.90 243.80 
25 58.10 116.20 36 81.80 163.60 47 127.50 255.00 . 
26 59.80 119.60 37 84.80 169.60 48 133.40 266.80 
27 61.40 122.80 ~ 38 88.00 176.00 49 139.60. J. ~ 279.20 
28 63.20 126.40 39 91.40 182.80 50 146.30 292.60 
29 65.10 150.20 40 95.00 190.00 
30 67.00 134.00 41 98.80 197.60 Also issued at ages 51 to 60 


PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE Y, 
STRENGTH OF | 
GIBRALTAR 


SIZE AND NUMBER OF CHECKS 
CAN BE FITTED TO YOUR MEANS 


“ txample: Sixty $200 checks for double ihe rate above, or 120 
checks of $100 each for less than double. Many other 
combinations. available. 


NONTH-TO-MONTH INCOME FOR DA/-TO- DAY NEEDS 


Consult Agent, phone local office, or write to the Company 


Policies issued at these rates contain Premium Waiver Disability Benefit and Dividend Provisions 
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“|! wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 


Help ana What 


tion to prevent abuses. But the soundness of huge lend- 
ing operations now has been proved and the formation 
of large pools of private funds to finance and refinance 
mortgages, and to provide capital for small and large busi- 
nesses is the paramount need of America. It is the way 
an $80,000,000,900 national income can be attained. 

Investment bankers as a rule hesitate to float loans of 
less than $1,000,000 principal. The retail distribution 
system is not able to take care at a proft of what is thus 
termed a small loan underwriting. Yet many a business 
wants anywhere from $10,000 to $1,000,000. These 
smaller enterprises constitute the backbone of America’s 
financial structure and provide a means of reemployment 
on a huge scale. 

Spokesmen for commercial banks are in the habit of 
saying that capital of this kind can be obtained at these 
institutions, yet the fact is that such loans are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule and while the making of ten year 
loans has recently been recommended by the government 
to private banks, the nearest approach to an acceptance 
of the idea has been the five year loan—and relatively few 
of these are being made today. | 

Nor should commercial banks be expected to make 
these capital loans. They should be encouraged, on the 
other hand, to buy de>eniures in private Hnance corpora- 
tions which in tutn should make ten-year loans to be 
amortized by businesses cavable of paying installments 
on a schedule and at a fair rate of interest. 


HIGH TAXATION These debentures then can be 


made marketable and ought to be 


A DETERRENT TO subject to rediscount at the Fed- 
MOBILE C APIT AL eral Reserve Banks. The com- 


mercial banks should be permit- 
ted to participate in the formation of such private finance 
corporations and, of course, should not be allowed to buy 
with their own bank deposits the debentures of the finance 
corporations with which they are connected. ‘By a sys- 
tem of careful regulation, these finance corporations can 
provide all the credit the nation needs for expansion. 
Look around in your community and ask where equity 
money can be obtained for new enterprises or to refinance 
old ones. Capital concentrated in the hands of a few rich 
men does not mean mobile capital today. For wealthy 


men, discouraged by high taxation, hesitate to enter haz- — 


ardous investments to earn a return out of which they 
must give the government more than can possibly com- 
pensate them for their risks. So they look for tax-ex- 
empt inves-ments and capita! remains stagnant. 

These morcgage corporations or fnance companies 
have been taiked avout for years, but practical p'ans for 
launching them under the rivht banking auspices in every 
community have not been broveht forward. It is time 
Congress passed 'egisiation enabling banks to form these 
corporations and permitting the RFC, if necessary, to 
insure these long term ioans. Lon 


GOVERN MINT. Why should it be possible in 
merica to borrow $10,000 to 
AS GUARANTOR suild a new home or buy an old 


MAY B: A HELP one Pay a reasonable rate of in- 
| terest thereon and meet the in- 
debtediness in a period of 20 years, when enterprising 
individuals who want to expand their businesses, and who 
have demonstrated sound business judgment, cannot bor- 
row $10,000 for even ten years, though they can show how 
this sum can be repaid oui of profits over a period of time? 
Private capital has been hesitant, it is said, because of 
governmental policies. Then let government provide the 
guarantee—and exact a premium payment for the guar- 
antee. 
This is hyt.one of several ways which America can 


" adopt in order to provide the, capital for American busi- 


ness and indusiry. 


We can find plenty of substitutes for public spending | = 


and public lending if we will study the credit mechanism 
of our country, remodel it, and put it into operation so re- 
employment can begin on an extensive basis. Even if the 
government through its insurance lost a few millions of 
dollars, it would be a sma!l fraction of those $3,500,000,000_ 
of annual deficits and we would thus eet.rid of relief and 
the things. that have eaten into our economic system, 

We can and mst promote recov ery by private enter- 
prise but it wou'd be unwise to ignore the fact that the 
government of tre United States can be a coordinating 
iniuence and_an initiator of plans for the steady expan- 
sion of nrivate enterprise and ihe Anancing thereof with 
private funds. 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- r re) 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial public should be enlightened.” WG NEWS 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Vol. 7,No.3- January 16, 1939 
| 
SUBSTITUTES FOR “SPENDING 
Specific Ways of Building Up Private Enterprise so as to Attain an Eighty Billion 
, 
Dollar National Income—How the Government Can 
Can Be Done to Mobilize the People’s Capical 
By DAvip LAWRENCE . 
T IS easy enough to sloganize about balancing the _ 4 where private owners of such capital have been too timid a 
budget. or too heipless to function of their own accord. 
| | It is even easier to say fervently to the ¢ government Let us examine the uses of cavital to. which the federal i 
“Stop spending!” government has devoted itself in the last five years—not 
But it is not easy to say what shall take the place of with the idea of advocating an enlargement of the process 
government spending or how private enterprise shall but to point out why private spending and private lending 
. build for the nation an income of $81,000,000,000 such as with government encouragement can do an even more 
we had in 1929. extensive job: 
First of all, let’s not gloss over the facts about the way 1. The Home Owners Loan Corporation has refinanced 
the federal budget for 1940 is made up. | $3,000,000,000 of mortgage debt on city homes. Every 
We could get rid of the PWA and save $585, 000 000. one of these mortgages was on property where there had 
We could stop the AAA and eliminate 5694,000,000. been a default—a million or more of them. Yet 80 per- 
We could terminate the Civilian Conservation Corps cent of the loans are in good standing with all interest 
‘and spare ourselves about $285,000,000. and payments on principal paid. The remainder are some- 
We could lop off the $2,200,000,000 of the WPA and the what in arrears but by no means a loss. The losses. will be 
other items of “recovery and relief” and clean the whole met out of the premiums and interest payments so that the 
slate and what would we have: A balanced budget with government is apparently assured of 100 aia return 
a surplus of about $400,000,000. on its investment. 
But what else would we have? 2. The Farm Credit Adminis- 
; Cut out that sum of nearly $700,000,000 for the farmers GOVERNMENT | inniien a s made $2,000,000,000 
and you have a political rebellion of incalculable effect. LENDING HAS’ of loans. Every one of these was 
Cut out the entire relief appropriation and turn 3,000,- | 
000 or more persons and their families loose to find sus- BEEN JUSTIFIED = Scam! sauaak of aera 
tenance and you have the beginnings of social disorder in good standing. Unhanpily Congress over the objection 
and economic deflation. of the President cut the interest rate too sharply, proving 
| : that political management is fata!, and there is now an. 
JOBS WILL 90, annual toss of $30,000,000 due to this item. But the opera- 
SOLVE RELIEF - "See a = say, “thnk at tion should be measured by the original plan and by the 
SO disaster that was averted. 
PROBLEM red 3. The Public Works Administration and the Recon- 
wher |” nanced — for local governments and many of them 
Every one of the big items mentioned above represents ol 
a political group pressure that can wreck any political a profit of more than:$1 000 000 béceiies of the high prices 
party at the polls as well as such artificial prosperity as hich P 
i y bankers for issues which a year or more ago 
r is derived from government “spending,” they turned down. 
. But everybody recognizes that this artificial set-up The RFC has issued more than $7,000,000,000 of loans 
indefinitely since its inception under the Hoover Administration. Ex- 
t cept for the relief loans to states and outright subsidies 
‘ years and the debate continues vigorously as to the merits 
of “deficit financing” or the theory that government must y 
| tue ment to private interests. Based on a distress situation in 
But lambasting the spenders does not balance our grace, Hie government's 
¥ ae losses would be heavy, the RFC is one of the most suc- 
re budget nor does it give us a national income big enough cessful lending enterprises in all history . 
q to yield adequate tax revenues to balance the budget. ; 
3 The biggest task confronting us, therefore, is to find FHA FINANCING 4. What did the government, 
4 ways and means of providing the nation with substitutes however, do directly for individ- 
q for government spending. We have delayed the perform- OUTST. .NOING uals—not corporations? Loans 
| ance of this vital function all too long. Every year we | . 
delay further will cost us more billions in deficits. RECOVERY AID 
The practical problem is whether the government and for rehabilitation. The expectation was that these would 
private business, acting together or separately, can pro. be a total loss. But already $51,400,000 has been repaid, 
vide jobs for the unemployed and thus save us from these much of this four and five years before due dates, and 
deficits of $3,500,000,000 a year. government officials now estimate that these loans which 
| average $323 a piece will repay at least 80 percent. 
“CAPITAL” THE 5. Last but not least is the Federal Admin- 
; istration which has insured home mortgages. More than 
LIFE-BLOOD OF government to supply purchasing $2,000,000,000 of loans have been nih large propor- 
FREE ENTE RPRISE dete = piongrengrs tion of which might not have been possible without the gov- 
citizen, so far as possible, be permitted to engage in any erivate the 
or all forms of business and that the government confine | 
itself to the function of regulation as to fairness of com- inthe | 
petition and enforcement of law as against fraud and dis- se gat ee installment payments-on the financing 
Samat. O automobiles. In the last year more than $548,000,000 
Can- private business ‘then $81;000,000,000 of of construction loans were thus made through the FHA. 
q nationat-tncome-antt rexbsorb-the -whemptoyed? The present year will see perhaps an even larger total. 
4 To this question, some industrialists will answer “yes”, SOURCE FOR Does all this process mean that 
a but they will not be ready to tell us how it can be done the government must be a direct 
4 for instance, in a three-year period and without the pain- SMALL CAPITAL tender and that all these opera- 
i. ful deflation which tends to break down the social order. LOANS NEECED {ons must. now be enlarged? 
3 But those of us, who have faith in the system of private “Quite the contrary. It proves 
q enterprise and who recognize that gigantic tasks of mo- that private finance was not able to organize itself to do 
4 bilizing the capital and resources of the, nation can be the job and the government; now having stepped: in, has 
i t performed with the guidance and cooperation of govern- shown the way to private enterprise. The principle of the 
ay ment, say emphatically that there are things which can be -FHA—which employs private funds—is the soundest of: gq. 
4 done to enlarge private business without setting the gov- L all and offers the best means of expansion in other lines. . 
q : ,€rnment up as a manager or as.an employer. _ _We know that a vast amount of capital today is avail- 
q ‘What are some of these steps and what should the ee ‘able i in the form of ide bank deposits but that a p!an for 
2. of government be therein? the mobilization oi those deposits will not become effec- 
q The most important factor in an economic democracy tive on a larze scale without government encouragement | 
4 is capital. It is the lifeblood of new and old enterprise, ' or government sanction. 
i the incentive to expansion, the stimulus to reward. What It_is doubtful whether a bic lendine companyo: tie 
_ success the government has had. in promoting recovery © size of the RFC could have been staried with private 
| has been in its propulsion of capital through channels ‘ managers, without some measure of ¢g government regula- = 
| Subscription Rates: One Year. Postage to-Foseign Countries Extra, Address The United States NewS, 2201 M’Street, N.W. Washington. D.C. 
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1—The Post Office 
Department handles 
about 4,000,000 pounds 
of franked mail for Con- 
gress a year. In dollars, 
it means $750,000 worth 
of free postage. 


A Congressman’s lot may not be the happiest 
one—but it has its compensations. To begin 
with, the salary of a United States Senator or 
Representative is $10,000 a year. 

In addition, the emoluments of Congressional 
office include a travel allowance of 20 cents a mile 
in going to and returning from each regular ses- 
sion. Senators are given $10,320 to pay for four 
clerks. Representatives receive $5,000 a year for 
clerk hire. For every member of Congress there 
is an annual allowance of $125 for stationery. 
The franking privilege which permits official 
Congressional mail to be forwarded free saves 
the average Congressman about $1,500 a year. 

To further ease the burden of legislating, a 
varied assortment of free services is offered. In- 
cluded are such items as free medical care, free 
barber service, free baths and gymnasium facili- 
ties, free garage service on Capitol Hill, cut-rate 
travel expenses on military and naval transports, 

free services at the Army and Navy medical cen- 
ters at Washington. 


2.—With Congress 
back in session, the snip 
of shears and the scrape 
of razors once again 
serves notice that the 
Senate barber shop is 
open for business. 


4—To satisfy the 
food tastes of Congress- 
men from Maine to Cali- 
fornia is the job of the 
Capitol chefs. The Capi- 
tol restaurants end each 
session “in the red.” 


3.—The more ener- 
getic members of Con- 
gress manage to keep 
their waistlines down by 
resorting to such games 
as paddle ball in the 
Capitol gymnasiums. 


(Continued on Back Page) 
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SKIN AFFINITY* 
1+ the Thrilling Quality in 


MER 


Copy can go long 

| selling prod. Bi 

THE NEW —_ occasions whe a pict 

EVENING IN: PARIS a pocket fas -r tha 
Consuing Chemis of New York City 


One of the largest sell. 


5. Maintains loveliness longer. 
+ 6. Beautifies BOTH dry and oily skins. 
7. Clearest, most flattering shades. 


KEYED SCENTS-Evening in Paris 
Perfume, the "fra 


fromance”’ 

scents all the exaul Evening in 
Paris preparations. Use it with your 
other Evening in Paris preparations 


to avoid “clashing odeurs’’. Evening 
in Paris Perfume, 55c to $10. | 


FACE POWDER 


give you the most desirable qual- 
ities of both light and heavy pow- 
der textures! Beauty experts have 
named the amazing quality in 
this new Evening in Paris Face 
Powder ‘Skin Affinity”... Be- 

Cause it actually seems attracted to 
your skin, it goes on so smoothly, 


powder, but this new Evening in 
Paris texture is supet-fine, super- 
light! It is especially flattering, be- 
cause Evening in Paris colors are 
vividly warm, clear and glowing. 
At drug and department stores 
everywhere. Generous enlarged 


box, $1.10. 


*Trade Mark 


CHICAGO + 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


number of w: -ds. Tk 


larly true inth case o 


items with  wome 
Evening in Paris Foce | 
face powders selves and th: dress 
ote compoarativel articles exceeding! 
peices, Completely new... the first face powder to combine d 
even insizeand shape. size, smoother in shape. aq\ 
the best features of light and heavy textures! y 
Never before in one face | with the pr ob “m1 of fi 
powder... this combination Y IT... and you'll exclaim: stays on so evenly and so long! 
of beauty advantages “I’ve been using only half a Such superior staying and cover- ium which will >nable 
face powder until now!” For ing qualities usually have been his products tr. th 
3. Refines, softens features. here’s the first face powder to associated with a “heavy” face 
4. Covers the skin better. 


ways, the ex >erienc 
Inc., should be of 


interest. 


CLARK 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEW YORK * 122 EAST 42ND STREET 


LOS ANGELES - 510 West SIXTH 
Manufacturers of Pulp and Paper Products Including 


KLEERFECT and HYFECT for letterpress and rotogravure printing - ROTOPLATE for rotogravure + Cover and Specialty Papers - KIMPAK packin: material - 
KIMFLEX shoe insoles and counters 


KIMSUL building and refrigerator insulation and Cellulose Wadding spe iclties 
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A typical Bourjois rotogravure advertisement 
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“dvertising 4nd th during the Oth S€asons Or the 
year, m yea 
In Promoting Sale or Perfumes and f ets, Proper re. 
Production is, of Cours » One of the first “SSentials. 
Slowing tescription S of little Value ir th 
Packages “nd the a t re Pictureg beautifurzy 
as Mechanica) reprody tion ¢ nN Make th 
Of Course, We think ha Our girt S€ts dre p Pticularzy 
attract; » and Natural) We seek a Process that Will 
Teproduce Md charm, as Ccurately and turer iy a 
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ang “1th the Constant Perfectin Of the Process 
Particularly in Olor, it fcomes Ch of 
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Section I] 


5.—This is the store- 
room where those im- 
pressive letterheads to 
the folks back home 
come from. Congress’ 
annual stationery bill 
runs into a tidy sum. 


6.—A miniature but 
modern clinic with at- 
tendant medical care 1s 
available for members 
of Congress. The serv- 
ice runs from aspirins to 
appendectomies. 


| 

gh 
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7.—Washington’s tor- 
rid summers need no 
longer frighten Con- 
gressmen since the in- 
stallation of a $3,500,000 
air-conditioning system 
at the Capitol. 


9.—Many attempts 
have been made to 
modify Congress’ 20- 
cents-a-mile travel 
lowance but none has 
succeeded. The annual 
bill—about $225,000. 


the Capitol. 


8.—Parking may be a 
problem to thousands of 
Washingtonians — but 
not to members of Con- 
gress. Here is a view of 
their special garage at 
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still take snuff Those 
who do consume a total 


10.—Some _ Senators 


of four ounces every two 
weeks. The snuff is sup- 
posed to clear the head 
for debate. 


Photos—Harris & Ewing, Wide World, Underwood & Underwood 
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